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HOW MANY NURSERYMEN? 

Firms which maintain mailing lists 
or are prospective advertisers in this 
magazine frequently ask the question, 
“How many nurserymen are there in 
the country?” The answer depends 
upon what you define as a nursery- 
man, and we are still looking for a 
definition which will make it easy to 
decide who may be a subscriber to the 
magazine and who should be mailed 
wholesale price lists. 

The same problem is as acute across 
the water, for an English horticultural 
periodical recently filled a column with 
editorial comments regarding an as 
sertion that there are 10,000 legitimate 
nurserymen in that country. The edi- 
torial remarks: “We can only say 
that if this were true, then every 
trade paper has got far too few names 
on its subscription list. But of course 
it is not correct, and there is not a 
single one of the trade papers that 
would allow 10,000 nurserymen to 
receive the confidential prices of the 
trade. Nor a single wholesale nurs- 
eryman who would avow the giving 
of trade terms to such an army. 

“It is quite true that the number of 
competing nurserymen in the country 
has increased of late years and is in- 
creasing,” proceeds the editorial. “But 
many so-called ‘nurserymen’ are peo- 
ple getting a horticultural living by 
what might be more accurately de- 
scribed as general miscellaneous small- 
holding activities. 

“At the time of writing there are 
before the Horticultural Trades Asso- 
ciation council three traders in one 
locality who have been visited with 
the single view of ascertaining whether 
or not these applicants are genuine 
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nurserymen and eligible as such for 
the association. Controversy contin- 
ues as to their eligibility. This little 
batch is typical of the difficulties of 
applications postponed at council and 
branch meetings ‘for further inquiry.” 
“Unless we are going to blur the 
lines of demarcation and assert that 
a nurseryman, market grower, mar- 
ket gardener, smallholder, etc., are all 
one and the same thing, and that the 
term ‘horticulturist’ really covers them 
all, the dividing line must be main- 
tained. Otherwise trade terms may 
just as well be given to all and the 
subscription trade press be available 
to all—an intolerable suggestion.” 


LEAF SCORCH. 

High temperatures and dry weather 
following a cool period favorable to 
rapid leaf growth may cause leaf 
scorch. A reduction in soil moisture 
and increase in evaporation caused by 
hot weather create conditions in 
which tree roots are unable to meet 
the demands of the extremely large 
leaf surfaces. 

Thin-leaved trees, such as the beech 
and sugar maple, may develop leaf 
scorch in such circumstances; this is 
a physical condition and is not caused 
by fungous infection. Trees with 
weak root systems or in dry soil are 
most affected. A mulch to conserve 
soil moisture and judicious watering 
may help the trees to adjust them- 
selves to the change. 


WHO KNOWS YOU? 


When you are in politics the ques- 
tion may be “Who do you know?” 
In business, it is “Who knows you?” 

The other day a businessman got 
this off his chest: “For every article 
that I buy in my business, I have at 
least one or two salesmen coming 
into my office. In fact, they come in 
to see me about a lot of things I don't 
buy. At home my wife receives sales- 
men, or, at least, advertisements 
about every item of equipment she 
requires in the house. If we are in 
the market for a $15 vacuum cleaner 
or a $100 washing machine or a 
$1,000 automobile, the doorbell is 
constantly ringing. But if I want a 
tree or a landscape job on my home 
grounds, I have to go out and hunt 


up a nurseryman. I have never yet 
received an advertising circular, 
much less a call, from a nurseryman 
—just from one or two fellows with 
trucks who would go out and buy 
the bushes or plants I wanted and 
set them out where I directed. Then 
you ask me why the grounds about 
my home are not in keeping with 
the inside of the house, my automo 
bile or my office!” 

Business goes where it is invited. 
A lot of people are still waiting for 
invitations from nurserymen. 


COTONEASTER RACEMI- 
FLORA SONGARICA., 


Cotoneaster racemiflora songarica 
is a vigorous species of broad, 
rounded outline that was introduced 
from China in 1910 by the late E. H. 
Wilson. 

This loose, slender-branched coto 
neaster grows to about eight feet in 
height and has a delightful gray foli 
age. It is rated by some as the best 
of the cotoneasters, but others con- 
sider it to be difficult of cultivation. 
Using the handsome _ gray-green 
leaves as a background, the profuse 
coral-red berries stand out in spark 
ling brilliance. 

At the Arnold Arboretum, where 
this shrub was only half killed during 
the severe winter of 1933 and 1934, 
it is considered one of the most at- 
tractive shrubs, judged from abun- 
dance of bloom and the size, quantity 
and quality of the fruit. 

The leaves are oval and blunt, al- 
though they often end in an abrupt, 
sharp point. The flowers are pro- 
duced three to twelve in a cluster. 

This cotoneaster is usually propa- 
gated from seeds, which must be 
afterripened for a period of 150 to 
180 days at a temperature of 40 de 
grees. Softwood cuttings, which are 
taken rather long, will root in August 
or September and should be carried 
through the winter in the green 
house. 

THE Beaux Arts Nurseries, Long 
Branch, N. J., designed, produced and 
installed an attractive relief map of 
Monmouth county, with pictures, for 
the county's exhibit in the New Jer- 
sey building at the New York world’s 
fair. 
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Rooting Norway Spruce Cuttings 


Tests of Rooting Response of Stem Cuttings Made at Yale University 
During the Past Winter — By Carl G. Deuber and Jobn L. Farrar 


During the past winter the rooting 
responses of stem cuttings of Norway 
spruce trees were tested on a rather 
large scale with some results that 
should have points of interest to hor- 
ticulturists and foresters. Since the 
literature on the successful vegetative 
propagation of economic, coniferous 
forest tree species is limited, there 

was little in the written accounts of 
Norway spruce propagation to guide 
the procedure to follow. 

Cuttings were secured from a plan- 
tation of 39-year-old Norway spruce 
trees around a water reservoir at New 
Haven, Conn. Apical ends of normal 
lateral branches within ten feet of the 
ground were cut just behind the sec- 
ond whorl of twigs. A random sample 
was obtained at each collection by 
taking from three to five branches 
from a tree and sampling about sev- 
enty-five trees in the entire experi- 
ment. The terminal and larger lateral 
twigs were cut at the base of the new 
(1938) wood. Some cuttings were 
made with a small heel of 1937 wood. 
The cuttings were arranged into two 














Figure |. Typical branch of Norway 
spruce from which at least ten dormant 
cuttings could be made. 
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size classes: Short, two to four inches, 
and long, four to eight inches. Twigs 
attacked by gall aphis, diseased, de- 
budded by squirrels or otherwise in- 
jured or deformed were discarded. 
Collections of the cuttings were 
made in October, November, Decem- 
ber and January. In each of these 
months 800 cuttings, or a total of 
3,200 cuttings, were made and planted. 


Treating and Planting Cuttings. 


Control groups of cuttings were 
planted directly in sand in a green- 
house bench. Another group was 
placed with the bases in tap water 
for twenty-four hours to check the 
solution treatments with the root- 
inducing chemical, indolebutyric acid. 
Eight concentrations of indolebutyric 
acid were employed: 2.5, 5, 10, 20, 
40, 60, 80 and 100 milligrams per liter 
of solution. 

A north bench in a warm green- 
house was used. It was maintained 
at a day temperature of 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit with a drop at night to 60 
and occasionally to 55 degrees. The 
relative humidity in the greenhouse 
was seldom below fifty per cent dur- 
ing the day and above seventy-five 
per cent at night. Light intensity was 
reduced by a lath shade on the south 
roof and muslin curtains along the 


south side of the bench In March 


a layer of cheesecloth was stretched 
five feet above the bench. The root 
ing medium was a washed builders’ 
sand with much coarse material and 
free of silt and clay. The moisture 
content of the sand probably never 
dropped below twelve per cent of the 
oven-dry weight of the sand. 


Examination of the Cuttings. 


The first examination of the bases 
of the cuttings was seven weeks after 
planting and again fourteen weeks 
after planting. Detailed notes were 
taken on each of the 3,200 cuttings 
by means of a card file system. Most 
significance was attached to the num 
ber of cuttings which produced roots 
of satisfactory character and size and 
which in our judgment would trans- 
plant readily to the outdoor nursery. 
The quantitative data employed 
evaluating the results were based on 
the percentage of cuttings well rooted 
fourteen weeks after the cuttings had 
been planted in the sand bench. 

Among the qualitative features ob- 
served was the fact that bud develop- 
ment was in some way correlated with 











Figure 2. Branch of Norway spruce 
greatly deformed by spruce gall aphis. 
(his tree was adjacent to the spruce 
gall immune tree from which the normal 
branch of figure! was taken. Cuttings 
permit propagating the naturally im- 
mune tree. 
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the date at which the cuttings were 
collected. The later in the winter 
season the cuttings were taken, the 
shorter the time required for new 
shoots to appear. Late in April the 
new shoots of cuttings collected in 
January were more numerous and 
further developed than those of cut- 
tings made in December, November 
or October. This may have signifi- 
cance in the explanation of the dif- 
ferent rooting responses exhibited by 
cuttings made at these respective 
months. 


Roots emerged from the basal por- 
tion of the stem, usually the extreme 
base. In practically all cases a small 
callus formed and the roots emerged 
from this tissue. All roots originated 
from one level at the stem base. The 
root systems were of several types. 
Thin roots or exceedingly large, 
coarse roots with few branches were 
produced, while others were much 
branched and fibrous. No mycorrhizal 
development was observed. In four- 
teen weeks from planting, the union 
of the roots to the stem was quite 
firm and the cuttings could be han- 
dled roughly without breaking or in- 
jury. The cuttings that did not root 
presented a variety of conditions. 
Commonly a cutting with a healthy 
appearance above the sand and even 
a new shoot had a dead base. Some 
cuttings with a dried terminal bud 
and partial defoliation of the stem 
would have a good callus and roots. 


Quantitative Results. 


Most of the data on the 3,200 cut- 
tings in the experiment are summarized 
in the graphs of figure 3. Statistical 
treatment of the data demonstrated 
highly significant differences to be 
ascribed to (1) the month when the 
cuttings were collected, (2) the type 
of cutting—plain or with heels, and 
(3) the effect of treatments with in- 
dolebutyric acid. Lesser significance 
was attached to the length of the cut- 
ting. 

Probably the outstanding fact es- 
tablished in this study has been the 
recognition of the importance of the 
season at which dormant Norway 
spruce cuttings are collected. The 
average percentage of rooting of all 
classes of cuttings and treatments in- 
creased 255 per cent from October to 
December. In January the rooting 
capacity of the cuttings decreased. 
The best class of cuttings (long and 
plain) and with the best treatment 


(control, directly planted in sand) 
rooted to the extent of ninety per 
cent in December. 

The data indicate that long cuttings 
(four to eight inches) were superior 
to short cuttings (two to four inches). 
The rooting was also superior in the 
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Figure 3. Percentage of rooted cuttings 
fourteen weeks after planting, based on 
the data of 3,200 cuttings of all classes, 
types and ten treatments and from the 
four monthly collections. 


plain cuttings—a small heel of the 
previous year's wood inhibited root- 
ing. 

The initial treatments of the cut- 
tings with tap water or with a series 
of concentrations of indolebutyric 
acid were associated with less rooting 
than occurred with nontreated cut- 
tings placed directly in sand. The 
treatments with two and one-half and 
five milligrams of the chemical per 
liter were not significantly different 
from that with tap water. The effect 
of ten milligrams per liter was to 
induce significantly less rooting than 
the more dilute concentrations. Con- 
centrations of twenty, forty and sixty 
milligrams of indolebutyric acid per 
liter did not differ significantly among 
themselves. In brief, the effect of 
indolebutyric acid was nil at concen- 
trations of two and one-half and five 
milligrams per liter, but above these 
concentrations it caused a sharp de- 
crease in the percentage of cuttings 
which rooted. The action of the 
chemical was not associated so much 
with visible signs of injury as with 
the fact that the treated cuttings did 
not root. 

Only a tentative explanation can 
be offered for the fact that from 
October 22 to December 17, a period 
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of eight weeks, changes occurred 
within the dormant twigs of Norway 
spruce which were associated with an 
increase in rooting of 255 per cent. 
It would appear that chemical, en- 
zyme, hormone or combinations of 
these internal factors were under- 
going change in the fall to winter 
transition and that whatever these 
changes were they favored rooting of 
stem cuttings. Why the slump in root- 
ing that occurred with January-col- 
lected cuttings took place we do not 
know. Much more experimental work 
is required to unravel the direct caus- 
ative agents involved. 

It was advantageous to use long 
cuttings (four to eight inches) and 
plain cuttings without heels. The 
longer cuttings would be expected to 
contain more reserve foods, have 
larger buds and in other ways be 
more vigorous and superior to short 
cuttings. The heel of old wood on 
a portion of the cuttings inhibited 
rooting. This has been the experience 
of many propagators, but some have 
found certain species root more read- 
ily when a heel is present. Why the 
small heel of old wood should de- 
crease the rooting of Norway spruce 
cuttings has not been studied in a 
detailed manner. 


Discussion of the Results. 


Why the treatments with indole- 
butyric acid did not prove helpful 
with Norway spruce cuttings is not 
understood. By using a sufficiently 
large range of concentrations of this 
recognized root-inducing chemical it 
was hoped to secure noneffective, 
effective and probably injurious re- 
sponses. None of the concentrations 
employed were significantly superior 
to the control treatment and the high- 
er concentrations definitely inhibited 
rooting. Probably the dormant cut- 
tings contained adequate supplies of 
auxin and other factors responsible 
for rooting so that the chemical treat- 
ment was unnecessary or injurious. 
The inhibiting effect of standing the 
cuttings in tap water twenty-four 
hours may have explanation in un- 
satisfactory aération at the bases of 
the cuttings. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on 
the maintenance of satisfactory en- 
vironmental conditions in the green- 
house during the period of propaga- 
tion for the successful rooting re- 
sponses obtained in this experiment. 
The important items of this environ’ 
ment appeared to be a reasonably 
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warm greenhouse maintained with a 
relatively high humidity and sand of 
a texture to maintain a moist state 
with ample aération. 


Conclusions. 


. With suitable cuttings, treatment 
and satisfactory greenhouse condi- 
tions, dormant Norway spruce cut- 
tings from trees 39 years old were 
rooted in relatively high percent- 
ages during the winter months. 

. The rooted cuttings were readily 
transplanted outdoors in April and 
May. 

. December was the best month to 
collect the cuttings. 

. Cuttings four to eight inches long 
were superior to those of shorter 
lengths. 

. Best results were obtained with 
plain cuttings of the most recently 
formed wood. Heels of old wood 
inhibited rooting. 

. Initial treatments of the cuttings 
by standing the bases in tap water 
or in indolebutyric acid solutions 
inhibited rooting. 

. The best results were secured by 
planting freshly made cuttings di- 
rectly in sand. 

. The procedure which gave a root- 
ing percentage of ninety consisted 
in collecting branches from mature 
trees in December, making the cut- 
tings of terminal and lateral twigs 
at the base of the current growth 
four to eight inches long and plant- 
ing them directly in sand. 





ELM DISEASE IN OHIO. 

Specimens from five diseased elms 
on the grounds of the Dayton State 
hospital, Dayton, O., indicated that 
the trees were suffering from phloem 
necrosis, according to Paul E. Til- 
ford, associate plant pathologist at 
the Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Wooster. 

Many trees in other parts of the 
city are evidently affected by this 
same disease, which has been re- 
sponsible for the death of thousands 
of elms in southern Ohio during the 
past several years. In Chillicothe 
alone, fifty per cent of the city’s elms 
died from this disease in 1936 and 
1937. 

Affected trees die in from three to 
thirty-six months after the first appar- 
ent symptoms, which include droop- 
ing of the leaves, curling upward at 
the margin of the leaf bladeé, yellow- 


ing of the foliage and finally defolia- 
tion. These symptoms occur through- 
out the entire crown of the tree. 

At present little is known concern- 
ing how the disease spreads under 
natural conditions, and no satisfac- 
tory recommendation for its control 
is known. The best control measures 
to date include keeping the elm trees 
in good condition by pruning and 
fertilizing and giving them plenty of 
water. 


FIGHT ORIENTAL MOTH. 


Nearly 10,000 parasites of the 
oriental fruit moth were released in 
Connecticut peach orchards during 
the latter part of July, according to 
information from the Connecticut ex- 
periment station, New Haven. 

The oriental fruit moth, one of 
the foremost foes of the peach-grow- 
ing industry in Connecticut, has not 
enough native enemies to prevent its 
increase to dangerous proportions. 
To meet this situation parasites are 
reared in the New Haven labora- 
tories, in charge of Dr. Philip Gar- 
man. The parasite deposits its eggs on 
the fruit moth larva, which is used 
as a food supply by the hatching 


= 


Figure 4. Three excellent rooted cut- 
tings of Norway spruce, collected De- 
cember 17, 1938, photographed May 
19, 1939. The longest roots of these 
cuttings were, left to right, 5.5, 11.27 
and 4.25 inches, respectively. 
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parasite. Complete control of the pest 
has not yet been obtained, but the 
presence of the parasites has kept the 
fruit moth at a lower level than 
would otherwise be possible. 





CORN BORER ON DAHLIAS. 


The European corn borer has be- 
come a serious pest of dahlias on 
Long Island and in the Hudson val- 
ley in New York state, according to 
an announcement by Dr. W. E. 
Blauvelt, of the department of en- 
tomology at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

The pest has two generations a 
year. Injury to dahlias is caused by 
the larve of the second generation 
feeding during August and Septem- 
ber. All types and varieties of 
dahlias are attacked, and the most 
vigorous plants are usually the most 
heavily infested, he says. 





POST CONVENTION NOTES. 


Clarence O. Siebenthaler and 
daughter Nancy Jane, Dayton, O., 
included a visit to Catalina island 
and New Orleans, La., on their re- 
cent tour, following the A.A.N. con- 
vention at Portland, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Cascio and 
daughter Joan, West Hartford, 
Conn., report a successful trip to 
Yellowstone park, Joan excelling as 
a fisherman. 

Lester Lovett and son, Van, Mil- 
ford, Del., spent a day fishing at 
Catalina island after the convention 

William Flemer and son, William 
III, Princeton, N. J., went trout fish- 
ing before returning east. 

Harold E. Hunziker, Niles, Mich.., 
secretary of the Michigan Association 
of Nurserymen, and Mrs. Hunziker 
stopped at the Grand Canyon on their 
return from California's post conven 
tion activities. They arrived home 
to find the nursery yard full of trees 
that had been blown down by a 
cyclone, which just missed the build 
ings on the property. 





WALTON G. WYMAN, North 
Abington, Mass., is resting in Maine 
with a cracked right ankle, which is 
slowly improving. Lloyd Hathaway, 
his partner in the Littlefield Wyman 
Co., who recently returned from 
the A. A. N. convention at Portland, 
Ore., was unable to attend the field 
day at Waltham, Mass., August 2 
because of an attack of the grip. 
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Attract Public to Nursery 


. Public Joins to Make Annual Festival of Indianapolis Nurseryman’s 
Day for Inspection of Roses in Bloom at His Display Gardens 


Display grounds are more than a 
means of making easier and better 
sales; they enable the nurseryman to 
attract to his place of business that 
portion of the public interested in 
plants, whether his customers or not. 
How effective the display ground will 
prove to be in the latter case de- 
pends, of course, upon the nature, 
extent and variety cf its plantings. 
More depends upon the climate in 
the nurseryman’s section. Recently 
were described in this magazine the 
gardens of a nurseryman at Port- 
land, Ore., who charges admission to 
visitors the year around. But in lo- 
calities where the season of attrac- 
tion is short, a special day or week 
is set. Several large nurseries in the 
east have their annual rose day or 
rose week. In the middle west is a 
firm which has carried the event to 
proportions of an annual institution, 
in which the public codperates 
through organizations of one kind or 
another. The description and pictures 
of the event should inspire more 
nurserymen to draw the public to 
their places of business in some such 
fashion. 

The Hillsdale Landscape Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., held its third annual 
rose festival Sunday, June 4. Each 
year the public has accepted this 
event with increasing enthusiasm, and 


the attendance this year was nearly 
7,000, an increase of ten per cent over 
last year, while the sales increased 
over one-half. 

The gardens were especially beau- 
tiful, and the roses have never been 
better for any previous festival. The 
plants are exceptionally healthy and 
vigorous this year. There were over 
10,000 plants of 112 varieties, all in 
their first flower, and they made a 
picture not soon to be forgotten. 


The entire afternoon was made a 
civic event. There were many promi- 
nent persons and organizations co- 
operating. The Boy Scouts acted as 
guides through the gardens and assist- 
ed in the direction of traffic, their 
band gave a concert in the formal 
garden and a swimming team gave 
an exhibition in the Hillsdale pool. 
The Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
also codperated. They, too, acted as 
guides, and a swimming team gave 
a demonstration of formation swim- 
ming. 

The garden clubs from throughout 
the state were invited, and their presi- 
dents acted as hostesses. Several of 
these presided at a table and gave 
out garden information, and all were 
introduced to the crowd over the 
amplifier. 

Prof. Ray C. Friesner, of the bot- 


any department of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, kindly assisted in the 
preparation of the show and, during 
the afternoon, gave a short history 
of the various rose varieties. 

Climaxing the afternoon was the 
selection and crowning of the rose 
queen. This year it was a closely con- 
tested affair between seventeen of the 
older high school girls and coeds of 
Butler University. Alex Tuschinsky, 
on behalf of the nursery, presented 
the winner with a silver trophy. 

Considerable publicity was given 
this year’s festival by the Indianap- 
olis papers. Feature articles, with 
photographs of the gardens and rose 
queen entries, were printed for sev- 
eral weeks in advance of the show, 
besides the regular paid Hillsdale 
advertisements. The local radio sta- 
tions gave seven broadcast periods, 
when various rose festival committee 
members gave short talks on the gar- 
dens. The streetcar and bus com- 
pany of Indianapolis carried posters 
announcing the festival, and, in fact, 
it would be safe to say that there was 
no one in Indianapolis that did not 
know of the show. 

The Hillsdale Nursery Co. has had 
the experience now of three rose fes- 
tivals with capacity crowds at each. 
Mr. Tuschinsky will be glad to go 
into detail on any part of the plans 


Rose Garden Containing over 10,000 Plants of 112 Varieties Draws Crowds Annually. 
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Alex Tuschinsky and His Home Overlooking Display Gardens of His Nursery. 


with anyone writing and will also be 
glad to have all nurserymen visit the 
display gardens. 


PUBLICITY FOR NURSERY. 


In the June issue of Flair, a local 
magazine published at Weymouth, 
Mass., four pages were devoted to 
pictures and a discussion of spring 
planting. The pictures, taken at the 
Bay State Nurseries, Inc., North Ab- 
ington, Mass., showed the procedure 
in the growing, handling and plant- 
ing of trees, including the setting out 
of small shrubs and the handling of 
large balled and burlapped trees with 
a mechanical tree mover. 

Donald D. Wyman, president of the 
nursery, in the discussion says, “With 
one or two exceptions there are no big 
estates being developed in New Eng- 
land today. On the other hand, more 
trees and shrubs are purchased by a 
cross section of the public than was 
the case only twenty years ago.” 

Mr. Wyman continues by pointing 
out that there is a growing interest in 
planting, and although people could 
dispense with, and did dispense with 
planting in many cases during the de- 
pression, they also realized that the 
real values in life are those that center 
around the home. As a result, the 


homes are receiving greater attention 
than in the past. 

Paul E. Bauman, general manager 
of the Bay State Nurseries, Inc., 
points out that there are two important 
facts in the nursery business. First, peo- 
ple are more impatient to get results 
today than they were a few years ago. 
There is a greater demand for large 
trees, which can only be handled with 
special equipment. Second, in plant- 
ing trees or shrubs they should be 
placed in the ground as quickly as 
possible, so that the roots are not ex- 
posed to the sun, and then given the 
care essential to their successful 
growth. 





PLANT NEW YORK STREET. 

A border of trees will be planted 
along New York's Sixth avenue un- 
der plans approved June 14 by the 
Sixth Avenue Association as part of 
a campaign to beautify the street that 
already has been improved by the re- 
cent removal of an elevated structure. 
The action was taken at a luncheon 
meeting at the Town Hall Club, when 
members with places of business be- 
tween Forty-second and Fifty-third 
streets voted to ratify the contem 
plated project and name a commit- 
tee to codperate with the city park 
department in planting the trees. As- 


sociation members located below Forty- 
second street and above Fifty-third 
street had previously voted their sup- 
port. 


g& 


Selection of trees, it was announcec, 
will be left to the park department, 
although the association expressed a 
preference for lindens and maples. It 
was explained the association would 
furnish the trees and plant them ac- 
cording to park department specifica- 
tions. Robert Moses, city park com- 
missioner, already has approved the 
project. 

The trees, according to 
plans, are to be planted at about 60- 
foot intervals near the outer edge of 
the sidewalk, the planting to be no 
nearer than thirty feet to street in- 
tersections, so as not to interfere with 
traffic lights. 

Discussion of the project was stim- 
ulated by the attention drawn to eight 
elms planted last winter along Fifth 
avenue at Rockefeller Center and now 


in leaf. B. J. 


present 


JOHN NICKERSON, proprietor 
of the Irving Nursery, San Francisco, 
Cal., has filed a request with the city 
planning commission for a rezoning 
of Judah street, where he plans to 
establish a nursery. 





News from Washington 


FREEZE PAY ROLL TAX. 


In the closing hours of the session, 
Congress reached a compromise in 
the conference committee on the 
amendments to the social security act. 
Most important of the amendments 
that passed is that freezing the old 
age pension pay roll tax at its present 
level of two per cent. This is calcu- 
lated to save employers and em- 
ployees of the country $825,000,000 
during the next three years. An- 
other important amendment limits the 
unemployment compensation tax of 
three per cent to the first $3,000 of 
salary, as in the case of the old age 
pension pay roll tax. This curtailment 
will save employers of the country 
about $65,000,000 per year, it is esti- 
mated. 

The hope that agricultural exemp- 
tions would be broadened through 
amendments to the wages and hours 
law was not fulfilled. Because of the 
sharp differences of opinion in Con- 
gress and the congestion at the close 
of the session, no action was taken on 
these amendments. 





NEW CATALOGUE RATES. 


The mailing of larger and better 
catalogues by nurserymen has been 
made possible by new postal rates 
which went into effect July 1. These 
rates cut one-third to one-half from 
the cost of mailing catalogues and 
similar printed advertising matter, 
which formerly was sent as parcel 
post because of weighing more than 
eight ounces. 

Under the new ruling rates for the 
first pound are 4 cents for local, first 
and second zones, with a one-cent in- 
crease for each additional zone, mak- 
ing a maximum of 10 cents for the 
first pound to the eighth zone. Each 
additional pound is charged one-half 
cent for local, one cent for first and 
second zones and a one-cent increase 
for each additional zone through the 
eighth zone. The weight may not 
exceed ten pounds. 

It is recommended that the inscrip- 
tion, “Sec. 57114, P. L. & R.,” by 
which the new ruling is designated, 
be endorsed or imprinted on the 
wrapper or envelope of each cata- 
logue or piece of similar printed ad- 
vertising matter. The material sent 
must be printed and bound and at 
least twenty-four pages to qualify for 


this new reduction. Each piece must 
be individually addressed. Cata- 
logues cannot be bundled together 
and addressed to an individual. En- 
closures usually sent with a catalogue 
or similar printed advertising matter, 
such as order forms, envelopes, fac- 
simile letters specifically relating to 
the catalogue, money order blanks 
and the like, may be used. 





FOREST SEED POLICY. 


A statement of future requirements 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture with regard to seeds for 
tree planting has been formulated 
jointly by the forest service and the 
soil conservation service and ap- 
proved by Secretary H. A. Wallace. 

Recognizing that trees and shrubs 
vary in branch habit, rate of growth, 
strength and stiffness of wood, resist- 
ance to cold, drought, insect attack 
and disease, and in other attributes 
which influence their usefulness and 
local adaptation for forests, shelter 
belts and erosion-control use, and that 
such differences are largely of a 
genetic nature, the department will 
require stocks propagated from segre- 
gated strains or individual clones of 
proved superiority for the particular 
locality or objective concerned. 

Only seeds of known locality or 
origin and nursery stock grown from 
such seeds will be used. Vendors will 
be required to provide evidence veri- 
fying place and year of origin for all 
lots of seeds or nursery stock pur- 
chased, such as bills of lading, re- 
ceipts for payments to collectors or 
other evidence. With each shipment 
will be required the lot number, year 
of seed crop, species, seed origin as 
to state, county, locality and range of 
elevation, and proof of origin. 

Local seeds are to be used from nat- 
ural stands whenever available, mean- 
ing seeds from an area subject to sim- 
ilar climatic influences, usually con- 
sidered as within 100 miles of the 
planting site and differing from it in 
elevation by less than 1,060 feet. Ex- 
periments will be continued to delimit 
as early as practicable climatic zones 
within which seeds or planting stock 
of species and their strains may be 
safely used. 

Other government agencies, organ- 
izations and individuals producing 
and planting trees for forest, shelter- 
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belt and erosion-control purposes, the 
expense of which is borne wholly or 
in part by the federal government, 
are urged to adhere to the policy 
outlined. 





NEW FARM FORESTRY AID. 


Increased aid for farm forestry 
planting is included in the general 
outline of the 1940 farm program as 
announced July 14 by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 

Under-the forestry section of the 
program a recommendation is made 
that an allowance of $30 per farm be 
established in addition to the regular 
soil-building allowance, which sum is 
to be earned only by planting forest 
trees. 





UNEMPLOYMENT CASE. 


Decision by the unemployment 
compensation department of the in- 
dustrial commission of Wisconsin 
in favor of Coe, Converse & Edwards 
Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., rendered 
July 31, upheld the latter’s denial of 
liability for unemployment compensa- 
tion in the case of a former employee 
because he was a farm laborer. 

The nursery firm had appealed 
from a ruling adverse to it by the 
commission deputy. Hearing was 
held on the appeal at Fort Atkinson, 
July 28, when the claimant appeared 
in person and the employer was rep- 
resented by A. J. Edwards, president. 
The findings of fact were stated as 
follows: 

“The employer is engaged in a 
general nursery business. The claim- 
ant worked for the employer for seven 
weeks. His duties consisted primarily 
of packing the roots of and sorting 
out nursery stock, preparatory to 
shipment. He also spent part of his 
time in planting. The appeal tribunal 
therefore finds that the claimant was 
a farm laborer within the meaning of 
section 108.02 (5) (g) 1 of the stat- 
utes.” 





SIXTY-SIX acres of land have been 
purchased on highway 99, near Ma- 
dera, Cal., by W. E. Crawford, 
Fresno, and E. F. Bollinger, Chow- 
chilla, for a nursery. 


AN interest in the Lake Riley 
lodge and resort, Arlington, Wash., 
has been purchased by W. Doescher, 
who plans to establish a nursery and 
conduct a landscaping business. 
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Plants for Continuous Bloom 


Seventh and Concluding Article on Species of Hardy Plants Flowering over a Long 
Period Includes Hieracium, Iberis, Oenothera, Salvia and Silene— By C. W. Wood 


One is justified in looking upon 
any hawkweed with suspicions. In 
the first place many varieties (there 
are over 400 species, mostly native to 
Europe, though some tender varieties 
come from South America) are dev- 
astating spreaders, overcoming every 
frail thing in their way. The familiar 
grim-the-collier, Hieracium aurantia- 
cum, which colors many fields in the 
eastern states with its bright orange- 
scarlet flowers during June and July 
and more sparingly until autumn, is 
a familiar example of that class. Even 
though it has a long period of bloom 
and is easily grown, one is seldom 
justified, because of its invading na- 
ture, in offering it to gardeners. If a 
customer knows its nature and is pre- 
pared to cope with it, the plant 
possesses no small amount of merit, 
especially as a covering for dry spots 
where little else will grow. Again, 
few of the species that I have grown 
have a sufficiently long blooming 
period to qualify for our present role. 
Several bloom during June and July, 
and when they happen to combine 
that habit with beautiful foliage and 
a more or less nonspreading nature, 
we find really good garden material. 
In the latter class we find the ever- 
useful H. villosum, with its lovely 
silvery woolly leaves and bright yel- 
low flowers on 8-inch to 12-inch 
stems, and H. bombycinum, with pale 
golden flowers on 6-inch stems over 
silky gray leaves. 


But the only hawkweed that I 
know which is well behaved and is, 
at the same time, a really continuous 
bloomer in my climate is H. rubrum. 
Add a dash more red—perhaps scarlet 
is more exact—to the color of grim- 
the-collier and reduce the stem length 
to about three inches and you have a 
slight idea of its beauty. And then 
add to that the fact that it never 
makes a nuisance of itself—at least it 
never did in my garden—and you 
have the makings of a really good 
plant that commences to bloom in 
June and keeps up a display until 
autumn. Unlike ordinary hawkweeds, 
it needs a little more than the ordi- 
nary amount of moisture to keep it 
in a sufficiently happy state to ensure 
this continuous performance. It needs 


good drainage, too, which calls for 
a light soil containing sufficient leaf 
mold to hold moisture. Aside from 
those few needs, it is as easily grown 
as any hawkweed. All species that 
I have grown come easily from seeds, 
and most may be endlessly propa- 
gated from divisions. 


So few of the St.-John’s-worts are 
hardy in my climate that I cannot 
speak of them with any degree of 
authority. I have, however, seen 
enough of them to justify the state- 
ment that growers in more favored 
sections will do well to investigate 
the genus. That is especially true of 
the Himalayan, Hypericum aureum, 
H. orientale and some of the forms 
of H. Patulum. There is also a long 
list of hypericums with a flowering 
period extending from June until Au- 
gust which should interest the neigh- 
borhood grower. Their bright yellow 
color (generally) and often large 
flowers with conspicuous stamens 
bring a distinctive touch to the sum- 
mer garden. They are usually propa- 
gated from seeds, which germinate 
readily at any season of the year, but 
many may also be grown from divi- 
sion. 

Candytufts are, generally speaking, 
spring bloomers. I have had and 
lost forms of Iberis gibraltarica that 
were quite everblooming, which in- 
dicates the possibilities in that species. 
The trouble with all gibraltarica vari- 
eties in sections like northern Michi- 
gan is their shortness of life, coming, 
I suppose, from tenderness to cold. 
No doubt, selection would give plants 
of continuous-blooming habit for 
more temperate climates. It is men- 
tioned with that end in view, for its 
large, pale lilac heads on 8-inch to 
10-inch plants, desirable as they are 
during the two months of their nor- 
mal flowering period, would be greatly 
enhanced by adding another ninety 
days to their performance. As I. 
sempervirens Snowflake is generally 
grown from seeds, which is not at all 
the way it should be propagated, it 
seldom has a flowering period much 
longer than the two months of the 
type; on the other hand, true Snow- 
flake grown from cuttings, if the 
plants are kept supplied with mois- 


ture during the summer and given a 
little attention as seeds are formed, 
should put on a more or less continu- 
ous production of its snow-white 
flowers on 8-inch plants. 


The shrubby evening primrose, 
CEnothera serrulata, inhabits a vast 
area extending from Manitoba, Can- 
ada, southward to Texas. As one 
would naturally expect in such a 
widely distributed plant, variation is 
great, not only in stature, which cov- 
ers the range from six inches to two 
feet and perhaps more, but in size 
of flower as well. In material that I 
have now or have had, the latter runs 
all the way from the rather insignifi- 
cant size of one-sixth of an inch to 
close to two inches, the color always 
being some shade of yellow. The bet- 
ter forms are among the most florifer- 
ous plants I have ever grown, coming 
into flower in May and continuing 
until heavy frosts bring the outdoor 
garden season to a close. The plant's 
wide range in latitude also indicates 
a variation in tenderness to cold, 
which is borne out in experience. 
Material from Oklahoma and Texas 
is unable to cope with the severe cold 
of this section, while that from the 
Black hills and northward smiles at 
the coldest blasts of a northern 
Michigan winter. Here is a plant 
which, in its better forms, holds vast 
possibilities in the hands of the neigh- 
borhood grower. It possesses most of 
the qualifications of the perfect gar- 
den plant, with few, if any, of the 
faults, such as spreading from the 
roots and self-sowing, of the ordinary 
evening primroses of the eastern 
states. It is best grown from seeds, 
which are produced sparingly or not 
at all in my garden unless hand- 
pollenized. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to devote 
space to the merits of Iceland poppies 
because they are known to all gar- 
deners and growers, but they should 
be mentioned in connection with our 
present subject. The same is true of 
the alpine poppy, though the plant 
as it is usually grown, with its height 
of twelve inches or more and its wide 
range of colors, gives no more than 
a hint of the elfin beauty of the true 
thing. The true alpine poppy has 
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pure white, fragrant flowers on stems 
not over six or eight inches tall, and 
if it is grown in the meager soil to 
which it is accustomed in nature it 
is likely to be not over three or four 
inches high. It will then bloom from 
May to October and will, in addition, 
be longer-lived than is generally the 
case in gardens. The different moun- 
tain ranges of Europe have their in- 
dividual forms of alpine poppy, which 
have been given specific names by 
botanists, as P. rheticum of the Alps 
of central Europe, with orange-yel- 
low flowers on 4-inch stems, and P. 
aurantiacum of the Maritime Alps, 
with light yellow flowers. These are 
mostly plants of high altitudes and 
are likely to be short-lived in hot cli- 
mates, especially if given ordinary 
poppy treatment. Arrange a cool 
spot, where they are shielded from 
the sun during the hottest part of the 
day, and lean soil made up mostly of 
gravel with a dash of leaf mold for 
a fairly permanent member of your 
list of continuous bloomers. I have 
found that pot culture, using 3-inch 
rose pots, is the best way to handle 
them in the nursery. They usually 
bloom within three months of seed- 
ing, making a quick turnover. 


Potentillas. 


Most forms of Potentilla fruticosa 
can be depended upon to give a dis- 
play from May until autumn and, 
consequently, are sure to attract at- 
tention at all times. There is a big 
difference, of course, in size of flower 
and not a little variation in the shade 
of yellow possessed by the different 
forms, and so it is best to see the 
stock one intends to buy for propa- 
gating purposes before purchase is 
made. That does not apply, however, 
to the geographical forms which have 
received varietal names, such as albi- 
cans, Farreri and Purdomii, for these 
are sure to please if they have been 
reproduced vegetatively. The subject 
is really too long to be covered fully 
in the short space left at our disposal, 
and so it will be left for a special 
article on cinquefoils at an early date. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that P. fruticosa should have the at- 
tention of all growers of continuous 
bloomers. 

So many of the reputedly long- 
blooming salvias that I have had are 
unfitted for northern winters that I 
find it impossible to do the subject 
justice. Of the ones that have proved 
to be hardy here in northern Michi- 


gan, I should like to mention several. 
S. Jurisicii, although in American 
trade channels several years, seems to 
have escaped the attention of grow- 
ers. It is a really good garden plant, 
as it behaves here, producing its 
lavender sage flowers on foot-high 
stems from spring until autumn if it 
is sheared after the first flowering 
period. And all that beauty is to be 
had by putting the plant in any sunny 
situation that is well drained. Salvia 
nemorosa is even more desirable, be- 
cause its violet color is more dis- 
tinctive and it blooms more prodi- 
giously and more continuously than S. 
Jurisicii. It is taller, too, growing to 
two feet or more in height, and is of 
an equally amiable temperament. 
There is much confusion in gardens 
in the naming of this species; the 
name used here is often used inter- 
changeably with that of S. virgata, 
sometimes the two are combined and 
again a purple-flowered species with 
a short flowering period in late spring 
is substituted for the real thing. True 
nemorosa may be told by its short- 
petioled basal and sessile cauline 
leaves, glabrous and green above and 
pale and finely pubescent beneath, 
and by its long, slender spikes, densely 
set with deep violet blooms in 6- 
flowered whorls. 

Several small silenes bloom from 
June until frost in my garden, some 
with short resting periods between 
the flowering cycles, while others are 
continuous. Silene alpestris belongs 
to the former class, but, even so, it 
would be one of my choices for a 
list of the dozen best rock garden 
plants. Its pure white flowers on 4- 
inch to 6-inch stems, large for a small 
catchfly, are not its only recommenda- 
tion, either, for its mat of green 
leaves, spread widely among the 
rocks in which it likes to travel, are 
equally ornamental. S. legionensis, 
with pinkish flowers on 4-inch stems, 
and S. monachorum, with small white 
flowers on 2-inch stems, belong to the 
class of continuous bloomers, at least 
as they perform here. All are easily 
grown in light soil and are especially 
suited to wall planting. Propagation 
is from seeds, divisions or cuttings. 

We now come to the end of our 
journey among plants of long bloom- 
ing habit. No one realizes better 
than I the inadequate treatment 
given the subject and, as I look back 
on what has been written, I recall 
several plants that should have found 
a place in the notes. They will, how- 
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ever, have to wait until another time. 
If the series has been as helpful as 
some correspondents intimate, it has 
served its purpose. 





YEAR ’ROUND GARDEN. 


A joint exhibit, called the year 
‘round garden, has been arranged by 
Hicks Nurseries, Inc., Westbury, 
N. Y., and the Cottage Gardens Co., 
Queens, N. Y., at Gardens on Parade 
at the New York world’s fair. The 
purpose of the exhibit is to show that 
by carefully selecting trees, shrubs 
and other plants it is possible to cre- 
ate a garden that has something to 
recommend it every season of the 
year. The arrangement of the garden 
embraces both an informal and a 
formal design, care having been taken 
to keep the two types separated from 
each other. 





SUNNY BOY MUM. 


Another addition to its collection of 
chrysanthemums is the origination of 
Sunny Boy by Corliss Bros., Inc., 
Gloucester, Mass. Sunny Boy, sport 
of Early Bronze, from which it inherits 
many characteristics, is like its imme- 
diate ancestor in being tinged with 
bronze at the end of its blooming 
period. This pompon mum displays 
its clear yellow in full bloom in August 
and early September. 

A report from the superintendent 
of the trial gardens of the Des Moines 
public parks, where Sunny Boy was 
sent to be tried and tested, discloses 
the hit this new introduction made 
with the park visitors there and the 
excellent growing and profuse bloom- 
ing habits of the plant. 





THE Bergman Nurseries, formerly 
the Forest Oak Nurseries, were re- 
cently opened on North Twelfth 
street, Quincy, IIl. 


A LARGE irrigation system has 
been installed in the Willamette valley 
by the Pacific Coast Nursery, Port- 
land, Ore. The firm now has sixty 
acres under irrigation. 


E. C. MORAN, Medora, N. D., 
did the landscaping of the De Mores 
historical park there, on award by the 
North Dakota Horticultural Society. 
Evergreens are looking fine, as there 
has been plenty of rain. Several large 
specimen trees of Juniperus scopulo- 
rum that were moved appear to be in 


good shape. 
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Oklahoma Short Course 


Staff of Oklahoma A. & M. College Contributes Helpful Suggestions on Growing 
Nursery Stock, at Annual Short Course at Stillwater — By Harry Reichman 


The nurserymen’s short course at 
the Oklahoma A. & M. College was 
opened August 1 by Dr. Frank B. 
Cross, head of the horticulture de- 
partment of the college, with a wel- 
coming talk and a preview of the 
week's schedule. 

The first speaker was Dr. F. M. 
Rolfs, of the botany department, 
whose topic was “Brown Rot in Re- 
lation to the Commercial Peach In- 
dustry.” Brown rot attacks all parts 
of the tree, but the fruit is the part 
which is injured the most, especially 
on older trees. The source of infec- 
tion begins with seed collection. Stock 
grown from seedling pits gives better 
understock for budding than do seeds 
obtained from canneries. These seed- 
ling pits are largely collected by men 
inexperienced in pathological dis- 
eases. The brown rot is carried from 
the nursery in the form of root can- 
kers, which during shipment are not 
noticeable to the average grower. As 
the tree grows older, the canker 
spreads and becomes quite noticeable. 

This condition in extreme cases may 
kill the tree. It may be remedied 
somewhat on 1-year-old or 2-year-old 
trees by the addition of nitrogen, cul- 
tivation and spraying. Spraying will 
not cure the canker, but will protect 
the peach crop. When an orchard 
becomes older, brown rot is more 
prevalent and may cause the removal 
of the orchard. 


Dr. M. Afanasiev, of the horticul- 
ture department, gave a review of 
recent work on propagation. He told 
the history of research on plant hor- 
mones, the natural growth-promoting 
substances found in plants. Aids to 
propagation other than plant hor- 
mones were discussed. Potassium 
permanganate was found to be help- 
ful in rooting many plants because it 
increased respiration, thus increasing 
the available energy. It is best added 
to the rooting medium about twenty- 
four hours before the cuttings are 
placed in the sand. Potassium per- 
manganate is used in dilution of one 
pound to fifteen gallons of water and 
applied at the rate of two quarts per 
square foot. It also sterilizes the 
propagating medium effectively. Sug- 
art was another substance mentioned 


which may be used on cuttings with 
variegated foliage. 

“Soil pH and Plants” was dis- 
cussed by E. L. Hartman, of the 
horticulture department. The rela- 
tive acidity or alkalinity of a soil is 
known as pH. The pH scale ranges 
from 0 to 14, 7 being neutral. The 
range of soil reaction is from 7 to 
about 8.5 on the alkaline side, and 
from 7 to about 4.5 on the acid side. 
Generally, plants grow best between 
5.5 and 7.5. One of the most accu- 
rate and simple methods for testing 
soil pH is the colorimetric method. 
In soils of high alkalinity, iron is not 
available to plants, causing a chlorotic 
condition in the new growth. A 
symptom of this iron deficiency is a 
yellowing of the new growth between 
the veins of the leaves, yet the veins 
remain a dark green. 


Sulphur, aluminum sulphate and 
iron sulphate (copperas) are com- 
monly used to increase the acidity of 
soils. Gypsum may be used to loosen 
heavy clay soils and to increase the 
soil acidity. Peat moss may also be 
used to improve the mechanical con- 
dition of heavy or light soils and to 
increase the acidity of the soil. 
Ground limestone, hydrated lime and 
calcium oxide may be used to increase 
the alkalinity of the soil. 


Dr. Murphy, of the soils depart- 
ment, discussed the physical condi- 
tion of soils in regard to moisture. 
Soil moisture is dependent upon three 
factors, namely, surface absorption, 
speed of infiltration and the water- 
holding capacity of the soil. The 
amount of surface absorption is de- 
termined by the condition of the 
surface or top layer of soil. In 
the case of hard rains on an 
exposed surface, the absorption of 
water is low because the surface 
of the ground is packed and made 
practically impermeable by rain. A 
mulch over a soil tends to break the 
rain droplets into a fine mist and thus 
increases the surface absorption tre- 
mendously. It is well known that a 
sandy soil will not hold water so well 
as some other soils. Soils containing a 
considerable amount of organic mat- 
ter will hold water better and yet 
allow the infiltration or intake of 


water to be increased. The natural 
amount of organic matter in a soil is 
dependent upon the climate and the 
minerals within the soil. 

L. G. McLean, of the horticulture 
department, discussed lath houses in 
relation to light intensity. It has been 
proved that with a reduced light in- 
tensity plants will make better growth 
during the day. The danger of win- 
terkilling is lessened by a more uni- 
form light afforded by lath houses 
on cloudy and sunny days during 
the winter months. When the first 
sunny weeks come in spring, plants 
do not begin to grow so soon and 
there is less danger of winterkilling. 
Permanent lath houses are objection- 
able because they collect diseases and 
insects more easily than do lath houses 
which are movable. Portable lath 
screens may be used to advantage 
over seedbeds of conifers, especially 
those of junipers. 

F. A. Romshe, of the horticulture 
department, reviewed the advantages 
of cloth houses. The advantages of 
a cloth house may be summed up 
briefly as reducing light intensity, de- 
creasing temperature of the leaves, 
increasing humidity, reducing the 
amount of water required and elim- 
inating most of the injurious insects 
with the possible exception of aphis, 
thrips and red spider. Mr. Romshe 
discussed the initial cost of the cloth 
house and the apparent length of 
time for which it is useful. Two 
years, with good luck, is the maxi- 
mum length of time one may expect 
a cloth house to survive. 

Dr. M. Afanasiev explained the 
handling of seeds of trees and shrubs. 
Several factors may prevent seeds 
from germinating immediately after 
collection. The main factor is the 
dormancy of the embryo. To break 
this natural or inherent dormancy, 
seeds must pass through a period of 
afterripening. The factors affecting 
this process are water, aération and 
temperature. In nature, seeds are ex- 
posed to severe winter conditions to 
produce afterripening. Artificially, 
seeds must be stratified at a certain 
temperature (usually between 33 and 
50 degrees) for a definite period of 
time. The optimum temperature for 
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most seeds is 41 degrees. Peat moss 
should be soaked in water from 
twelve to twenty-four hours before 
using to stratify seeds. Redbud seeds 
should be treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid and then rinsed thor- 
oughly and stratified for four to six 
weeks. Red cedar should be stratified 
at 38 to 40 degrees for from 100 to 
120 days, and seeds should be planted 
outdoors in seedbeds not later than 
April 1, as they require a cool tem- 
perature for germination. 

Earle Racey, of Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son, Inc., Dallas, Tex., stressed the 
need for advertising. “You may feel 
that you are beset by troubles and 
problems,” he said, “but I say to you 
boldly, “There is nothing wrong with 
the nursery business that sales won't 
cure.” People want to buy what you 
have to sell. They just don’t know 
enough about it. Tell them, and you 
will sell them. This is the time for 
nurserymen to come out with a strong 
bid for sales because the market is 
ready and waiting. There is a build- 
ing boom going on and every new 
home is a prospect for your nursery 
stock. Home building in the urban 
areas was up eleven per cent in 1937 
and twenty per cent in 1938. The 
people do not know that they can 
buy your merchandise with F. H. A. 
money. It is up to you to tell the pub- 
lic how easy it is to get the money to 
buy what you have to sell. 

“If a farm owner is eligible under 
the other provisions, he is encouraged 
to make long-term F. S. A. loans to 
buy fruit trees, nut trees and other 
nursery stock that will yield cash 
crops. But does the farmer know it? 
It is up to you to tell the farmers 
about these F. S. A. loans in order to 
sell them your stock.” 

Mr. Racey discussed the results of 
other codperative advertising cam- 
paigns which had made remarkable 
accomplishments. “A codperative ad- 
vertising campaign for your nursery 
group should be done right or not at 
all. It should begin with complete 
agreement on the part of all members 
so that all may benefit fully. A trade- 
mark should be used in all advertis- 
ing and the public told to look for the 
trade-mark as a sign of quality. Do 
not go into a codperative advertising 
campaign expecting magic. Even a 
small investment will build up if you 
give it time. Base your plans on a 3- 
year period. The building boom, even 
in its present size, is just beginning. 
Three years is not too far to think 


ahead. The results of the first year’s 
advertising will increase in the second 
year and increase still more in the 
third year. 

“As for raising funds for the enter- 
prise, many use a percentage of sales, 
either those of the previous year or 
anticipated sales quotas for the com- 
ing year. The figures range from one 
to five per cent of gross sales.” 

Dr. K. Starr Chester, of the botany 
department, and L. G. McLean, of 
the horticulture department, dis- 
cussed diseases of nursery stock. 
Cleanliness is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in keeping a nursery free 
of diseases. A rigid spraying program 
is also essential. All seedbeds should 
be disinfected before planting. The 
watering of the nursery should be 
done properly. As much harm may 
be done by overwatering as by under- 
watering. 

Dusting and dusting equipment 
were discussed by Dr. F. A. Fenton, 
of the entomology department. A 
dry insecticide contains a toxic ingre- 
dient, a carrier, a filler and a condi- 
tioner. The advantages of dusting are 
several: It is quicker and easier; there 
is no water required; light equipment 
is used; better control of some in- 
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sects is obtained, and there is less 
residue or stain left on the plant to 
discolor or burn the foliage. “Let 
me put myself on record,” Dr. Fenton 
said, “by saying that dusting will 
never supplant spraying.” 

Pests for which dusting was sug- 
gested were red spider, blister beetles, 
aphis and chiggers. The only way to 
control the blister beetle is by dusting 
with barium fluosilicate or cryolite. 

Dr. G. F. Gray, of the horticulture 
department, gave a brief summary of 
the various types of spray machines 
and their uses. A spray machine suit- 
able for the nurseryman’s work 
should be light, durable and capable 
of producing 300 or 400 pounds’ pres- 
sure. Spray machines should not be 
operated at their maximum pressure, 
but at that pressure necessary for 
good coverage. When a machine is 
operated at top speed, its useful life 
is short. 

J. Lee Brown, of the horticulture 
department, discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages of various plant 
containers. 

A trip to the horticultural experi- 
ment farm and orchard at Perkins, 
Okla., was the final event on the 
schedule. 


Virginia Convention 


Theme of Eighth Annual Meeting, Held at 
Blacksburg, Was Good Landscaping Practice 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
Virginia Nurserymen’s Association, 
held at Blacksburg August 1 to 3, 
was one of the most educational and 
stimulating meetings the association 
has ever held. Several able speakers 
of national reputation brought home 
to all those fortunate enough to be 
present not only the importance of 
good landscaping practice, which 
was the theme of the meeting, and 
the selection of new plant material 
as a necessary asset for the successful 
nurseryman, whether he be large or 
small, but also convinced everyone 
that the nurseryman of the future 
must emphasize along with an at- 
tractive landscaping plan the selec- 
tion of plant material that will sur- 
vive, fit into the picture, improve 
with the years and blend into modern 
trends of architecture. 

One of the high spots was the 
joint meeting with the garden lovers’ 
short course, which was attended by 
some 200 ladies, as well as fifty or 


sixty nurserymen. This, a night 
meeting, was addressed by Alfred C. 
Hottes, associate editor of Better 
Homes & Gardens, who is an enter- 
taining speaker. His subject, “The 
Gardener’s Answer to Our Quest 
for Happiness,” gave ample oppor- 
tunity for elaboration in many direc- 
tions, and Mr. Hottes developed 
the subject along popular lines and 
in such a way that it interested nurs- 
erymen as well as garden lovers. 

The following afternoon Mr. 
Hottes talked to the nurserymen on 
“I Think I Know Your Customer,” 
bringing out numerous customer likes 
and dislikes and stressing the thought 
that nurserymen must study the pros- 
pective customer's demands so as to 
handle him diplomatically and with 
sound practical intelligence, thus 
leading him along proper landscap- 
ing lines. 

President H. B. Wharton called 
the meeting to order Wednesday 
morning, August 2, and followed the 
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opening addresses with an excellent 
paper, reviewing the year’s accomp- 
lishments, outlining the purpose or 
theme of this meeting and pointing 
out various problems which confront 
the association and its members for 
solution in the years ahead. 


Prof. M. E. Bottomley, of the 
University of Cincinnati, had as his 
subject “The Small City Lot—lIts 
Design in Traditional and Modern 
Manner.” This lecture, well illus- 
trated with lantern slides, was ably 
presented, and since Virginia nurs- 
erymen plant many small city lots, 
it was a most helpful and interest- 
ing discussion. Professor Bottomley 
stressed the importance of open 
spaces with the use of incidental 
planting groups. He also showed 
sketches of modern trends in design 
to keep pace with the newer build- 
ing structures. 

Dr. L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State 
University, addressed the group on 
two subjects. The first, “Making 
Sales Wisely,” introduced various 
angles of salesmanship and planting 
stock in such a way that they were 
brought right home. The second 
subject by Dr. Chadwick, “New 
Plant Material for Old,” is one that 
every nurseryman should hear and 
read. Dr. Chadwick pointed out that 
many plant types should be dis- 
carded. We could get along much 
better with half as many as we now 
have and with much less trouble. A 
wonderful set of colored lantern 
slides was used with this lecture to 
illustrate the subject material. 

Dr. Chadwick is well known to 
members of the Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, having talked to 
the group previously. He always 
presents material that can be taken 
home and utilized by every nursery- 
man who listens to him. 

Harold J. Neale, landscape engi- 
neer of the Virginia department of 
highways, spoke on “The Nursery- 
men’s Part in Helping to Make Vir- 
ginia Roadsides the Most Beautiful 
in America.” Mr. Neale, in co 
operation with the Better Roadside 
Clubs of Virginia, has developed an 
ambitious plan of roadside landscap- 
ing, and it looks as if his plans are 
likely to materialize in the not too 
distant future. His plans were en- 
dorsed by the association and money 
was appropriated to help the cause be- 
fore the next legislature. 

Prof. A. G. Smith, of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, who was large- 
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ly responsible for the program and 
securing the speakers, showed the 
group an interesting set of colored 
slides taken of shrubs, trees and gar- 
den views about the state. Many of 
these were from films purchased by 
this association and turned over to 
Professor Smith for his use in lec- 
ture work. 

Professor Smith took the group 
through his experimental rose garden 
which now has some 500 varieties of 
roses and 5,000 plants. The garden 
was in full bloom and made a won- 
derful showing. It appeared that 
Professor Smith knew each rose. 

Another highlight was the work 
of the membership committee, head- 
ed by A. S. Gresham, Richmond. 
Mr. Gresham brought the member- 
ship from forty-five to seventy-five, 
a wonderful record and a result of 
hard work. For this he was rewarded 
by being elected vice-president for 
the coming year. 

The plans are to publish each lec- 








H. B. Wharton and J. O. Williams. 


ture in the proceedings, these to be 
issued in three parts during the year. 
Each paid-up member will receive a 
copy. 

The meeting adjourned after elect- 
ing the following officers for another 
year and voting to hold the winter 
meeting in Richmond in January and 
the annual meeting in Blacksburg in 
August: President, John O. Wil- 
liams, Richmond; vice-president, 
A. §. Gresham, Richmond, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, G. T. French, Rich- 
mond. G. T. French. 





PARASITES TO BE SHOWN. 


Parasites of the Oriental fruit moth 
and of the Japanese beetle, mer- 
cenaries employed in the war against 
harmful insect pests, are to be ex- 
hibited at the field day of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, New 
Haven, Conn., August 16. 

Parasites of various kinds have 
been bred in the station laboratories 
in an effort to check the damage of 
pests that cannot be effectively con- 
trolled by other treatments. Those 
receiving attention this season are 
parasites of the Oriental fruit moth, 
notorious pest of peach orchards, and 
the Japanese beetle. 





AN APPLICATION for a license 
for the Clearview Nurseries has been 
filed by Mrs. Frank Hadden, Albany, 
Ga.; she has four acres of shrubbery, 
principally lining-out stock. 


A NEW nursery, the Golden State 
Tree Co., 1807 Cimarron street, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been opened under 
the management of Edward A. 
Fay, Jr., and William R. Greer. 





New Jersey Meeting 


Vote to Continue the Campaign Advertising 
Local-grown Stock at Meeting Held August 8 


Members of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Nurserymen at their an- 
nual summer meeting held at Wash- 
ington Crossing August 8, voted to 
continue their campaign to advertise 
New Jersey nursery stock next year. 

More than fifty members of the 
association were guests of C, P. Wil- 
ber, state forester and director of the 
New Jersey department of conserva- 
tion and development. Mr. Wilber 
spoke on “New Jersey Forestry 
Problems.” New Jersey has a tre- 
mendous amount of idle land. It is 
good economy to have this land put 
to some use. Secretary Wilber said 
that the state does not intend to go 
into the business of growing nursery 
stock. He believes that little stock 
goes out into the trade in actual 
competition with the nurserymen. 
He said that no ornamental stock is 
grown in the state nursery. 

President Hess plans to appoint a 
committee to work with the state 
conservation officials. 

Secretary of Agriculture Willard 
H. Allen was presented with a hand- 
painted map of New Jersey depicting 
the various branches of agriculture. 
In presenting the gift, President Hess 
said it was a token of appreciation 
from the nurserymen for his help 
and coéperation in the nurserymen’s 
problems. Secretary Allen said it had 
been a pleasure and a privilege to 
have worked with the group. He 
also praised his assistant, Fred Jack- 
son, for his patience, tolerance and 
time in the interest of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and the nursery 
industry. 

Dr. W. H. Martin, dean and di- 
rector of the New Jersey agricul- 
tural experiment station, was intro- 
duced to the group. . After thanking 
the nurserymen for their good wishes 
in his new position, Dr. Martin 
pointed out that the nurserymen, 
both as individuals and as a group, 
had a fine appreciation of the ob- 
jects of the New Jersey station and 
that the group worked hand in hand 
with it. He stated that another one- 
week short course for nurserymen 
will be conducted this winter. 

H. C. Sim, of Henry A. Dreer, 
Inc., discussed the results of the past 


advertising campaign as they affected 
his firm. He believes that best re- 
sults are obtained when nurserymen 
tie in their local ads with those con- 
ducted by the state association. 

President Hess then mentioned the 
$145 deficit from the past advertis- 
ing campaign. Both William Flemer 
and President Hess stated their wil- 
lingness to donate the $50 due each 
of them as delegates to the Portland 
A. A. N. convention in order to help 
make up the deficit. The associa- 
tion members thanked these men for 
donating this money. 

The vote taken after a motion by 
Col. E. A. Phillips to continue the 
advertising campaign in 1940 showed 
twenty-three for, three against and 
one undecided. 

A motion by William P. Howe, 
Jr., that the funds required to finance 
the advertising campaign be raised 
on the same basis that dues are col- 
lected, but should not exceed twice 
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the annual dues, was passed unani- 
mously. 

Following a delicious luncheon, 
served under the direction of Wil- 
liam Howe, Jr., and Fred Jackson, 
the group was entertained by a 
rooster-chasing contest in which six 
of the participants went home with 
fresh fowl. In the tug of war, north 
Jersey nurserymen seemed to have a 
little more pep than the south Jersey 
group. 

L. C. Schubert, of the Somerset 
Rose Nursery, and Dr. P. P. Pirone 
were in charge of the program. 





NORTH DAKOTA MEETING. 
E. C. Moran, Medora, N. D., was 


elected first vice-president, even 
though he was unable to be present 
at the annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Horticultural Society, at Val- 
ley City. On the program were Harry 
Franklin Baker, Minneapolis, Minn., 
who spoke on landscaping; George 
Will, Bismarck, N. D., on shade 
trees; W. R. Leslie, Morden, Mani- 
toba, on hardy ornamentals; F. L. 
Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba, on 
new lilies; Dr. W. H. Alderman, St. 
Paul, Minn., on new fruits, and Dr. 
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Lining-out Stock 


Seedlings 


Cuttings 
Grafts 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, New Jersey 








TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1% to 10 feet. 


Best available. 
Carloads or truckloads only. 


VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 











We specialize in 
APPLE AND PEACH TREES 


Strawberry, Asparagus, Raspberry and 
Blackberry plants. 
Grapevines, 1 and 2-year. 


OUR MANY YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
EXPERIENCE COMBINED WITH OUR 
FAVORABLE LOCATION ENABLES 
US TO OFFER STOCK THAT MUST 
PLEASE AT PRICES YOU WILL AP- 
PRECIATE. 


Submit your definite list for quota- 
tions. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 








Flowering Trees 


Crabs, Dogwoods, Thorns 
In 
Good Assortment 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 








BURR’S QUALITY 
Barberry Thunbergii 


California Privet, Hydrangea P. G. 
For Fall 1939 and Spring 1940 


Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 








KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 


THUJA GLOBOSA 

4 to 6 ins., 1-yr., tpl., field. $80.00 per 1000 
6 to 9 ins., 2-yr., tpl., field. 120.00 per 1000 
ILEX CONVEXA 

4 to 6 ins., 1-yr., tpl., fleld .$80.00 per 1000 
6 to 9 ins., 2-yr., tpl., field. 150.00 per 1000 


BRIDGETON,N.J. Write forcatalogue. 











N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S. D., 
on apricot rootstocks. E. C. Hilborn 
was toastmaster at the banquet. 





MEETINGS AT SEATTLE. . 


The Washington state chapter of 
the A.A.N. held a luncheon meeting 
at the New Washington hotel, 
Seattle, Thursday, July 27, electing 
R. R. Williams, Puget Sound Nurs- 
ery, Tacoma, president; Clark P. 
Malmo, Charles Malmo Nursery, 
Seattle, vice-president, and W. L. 


‘Fulmer, Seattle, secretary and treas- 


urer. To the executive committee 
were elected R. R. Murphy, Mur- 
phy Rhododendron & Azalea Gar- 
dens, Rollingbay, and Harold W. 
Wells, Mount Vernon. 

The same day the Washington 
State Nurserymen’s Association held 
its annual meeting at the New Wash- 
ington hotel, Seattle, and elected 
R. R. Murphy vice-president, and 
reélected President W. L. Fulmer and 
Secretary Harold Hopkins. Plans are 
being completed for the picnic to be 
held at the Strander Nursery, Foster, 
August 31. 





CRAPE MYRTLE HIGHWAY. 


The Voth highway cutoff, connect- 
ing the Houston highway and the 
Dallas highway and passing through 
the Griffing Nurseries, at Beaumont, 
Tex., was planted five months ago 
with 7,000 crape myrtles donated to 
the city by W. C. Griffing through 
the Magnolia Garden Club, which 
furnished 100 magnolia trees to be 
set out at the same time. The flower- 
ing of the crape myrtles last month 
drew much local notice. Though 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, they 
are still young as crape myrtles go. 
The mature plant grows to a height 
of twenty to thirty feet in south Texas 
and, properly trimmed and cared for, 
this planting will furnish an avenue 
of almost solid color for five or six 
months of the year. 





CORRECTION. 


In report of the organization of 
the Landscape Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation of the A. A. N. in the preced- 
ing issue the executive committee 
member from the eastern region was 
given as Eugene Miller through a 
printer's error, when of course it 
should have read Eugene Muller, of 
the De Kalb Nurseries, Norristown, 
Pa. 





TREES 


Caliper 
15,000 Pin Oaks, 214 to 4-in. 
4,000 Honey Locusts, <4) to 3V4-in 
15,000 eeu Maples, WV, to Sin. 
2,000 Sweet Gums, 4; to 44 yevin 
8,000 Sugar 24 to 4i-it in. 
5,000 European Li 24 to 4-in. 
5,000 Oriental Planes, 2'/2 to 4-in. 
Perfect specimens. All spaced 8x8. 


OUTPOST NURSERIES 
Ridgefield, Conn. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


“ 


Send for a copy of our 
1939 Wholesale 
Catalogue. 


Use printed stationery, please. 








WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 
JUST ISSUED 


Lower prices on Evergreens, Decidu- 
ous Trees, Shrubbery, Berry Plants, Bar- 
berry Thunbergii, green and red; Ever- 
green Barberry, Glossy Privet, California 
Privet, Lining-out Stock, 2-yr. Budded 
Apple Trees, Peach Trees in quantity— 
Hale Haven, South Haven, Elberta, etc. 


It would be to your interest to have 
our new trade list which will be mailed 
on request. For large quantities mail us 
list for Special Letter Prices. 


The Westminster Nurseries 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 














TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


F FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD DELAWARE 
> 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 

















Pennsylvania Meeting 


Seventy-five Attended the Summer Meeting 
at Pennsylvania State College Last Week 


At the drop of the gavel Wednesday, 
August 9, some seventy-five members 
of the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, friends and visiting delegates 
were on hand at State College, Pa., 
a few late comers arriving during the 
meeting. President Harold Seyler, 
Wyomissing, in brief but fitting prelim- 
inary remarks, introduced Dr. S. W. 
Fletcher, acting dean of the school of 
agriculture, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, who responded in 
a welcoming address. Dr. Fletcher, 
who has been associated with the col- 
lege over twenty-five years, stated that 
in the inceptive days many thought it 
was unwise to select this wild, moun- 
tainous region as a college site, but 
the years, he said, have proved that it 
was a wise selection. 

The college, he said, has grown by 
leaps and bounds and is second only 
to Texas in the extent of its agricul- 
tural activities. He expressed appre- 
ciation for the codperation given by 
the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, not only in its practical ad- 
vice and suggestions, but also in the 
many gifts of plant material which had 
gone into the embellishment of the 
campus grounds and the college col- 
lection of woody ornamentals. 


In the landscape plantings around 
the many new buildings which have 
been erected and others in the process 
of construction, the plant material 
used will comprise not only plants in- 
digenous to Pennsylvania, but others 
whose hardiness is quite assured. Over 
5,000 species in woody and herbaceous 
plants are now represented at the col- 
lege. 

An interesting and practical talk on 
“Control of Insect Pests of Nursery 
Stock” was made by Associate Pro 
fessor J. O. Pepper, who apparently 
did not acquire his knowledge from 
books alone, but from actual contact 
with sprays and in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing with armies of insects. His sub 
ject, which everyone knows is a wide 
one, narrowed itself down to the four 
predominant groups—leaf-eating in- 
sects, leaf-sucking insects, scale and bor- 
ers. Members of the first three groups 
present less control difficulties than 
those of the fourth. He spoke of the 
new gases which have been exploited 


for insect control, but warned the 
members to go easy with them, as 
they are as yet in the experimental 
stage and might kill the patient in- 
stead of the ailment. 

Carbon disulphide was still recom- 
mended for borer infestation. For 
summer spraying of plants infested 
with sucking insects, he advised using 
a nicotine and soap solution in prefer- 
ence to the oil sprays, there being less 
danger of burning or scalding with 
the former, which if used at the right 
time is quite effective. For all leaf- 
eating pests, arsenical sprays or dusts 
are, he said, still the best for general 
usage. 

Prof. R. P. Meahl’s illustrated talk 
on “New and Little Used Plants” was 
much appreciated. While there were 
perhaps only a few items that were 
not known, it was good to have him 
emphasize the use of the many good 
things, which while not having es- 
caped notice, have not been brought 
to the front and to the public’s at- 
tention as much as they should be. His 
pictures were good and clear and his 
remarks sound and informative. It 
was evident that most of his illustra- 
tions were of subjects found on the 
college grounds and, because of this 
fact, were in the truly hardy division 
and not of the borderline type. 

After this illustrated lecture, a re- 
cess was called to allow time before 
dinner to meander around the campus 
and trial grounds and to pick up first- 
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hand knowledge of what is being done 
at Pennsylvania State College for the 
good of horticulture as well as agri- 
culture. 

After the banquet, impromptu talks 
and experiences were listened to with 
much interest. Cordial was the talk of 
Deputy State Secretary of Agricul- 
ture W. F. Hagar, who substituted 
for State Secretary of Agriculture 
Light. 

Dick Guldemond, recently ap- 
pointed state highway forester of 
Pennsylvania, gave in his inimitable 
droll Dutch way an amusing preamble 
of his many duties and the way he 
has handled them since his appoint- 
ment. It was as good as “Charlie 
Chestnut” in its homespun philo- 
sophy, interjected with many exple- 
tives. 

The projection of the many beauti- 
ful floral and landscape scenes which 
Eugene Muller, Norristown, brought 
back in his camera from the west was 
enjoyed immensely, along with Mr. 
Muller's interesting explanatory com- 
ments. Apparently all the delegates 
from the state association had a won- 
derful time at the A. A. N. conven- 
tion, as Frank LaBar, Stroudsburg; 
Eugene Muller; Conrad Albrecht, 
Narberth, and H. G. Seyler were 
profuse in their praise of the recep- 
tion and courtesies extended. 

Charles Hess, Mountain View, 
N. J., president of the New Jersey 
Nurserymen’s Association, augmented 
Mr. Muller's colored still pictures 
with several hundred feet of movies 
of his trip west. 

The second day of the summer ses- 
sion proved fully as interesting and 
instructive as the first. Dr. Fred V. 





STOCK. 


FINEST LANDSCAPE STOCK 


Covering all of the best shrubs and plants for the south. Also a half million 
of lining‘out CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS AND GENERAL NURSERY 


Write for Price List. 


E. A. MeILHENNY 


Specialist in CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 
AVERY ISLAND, LA. 








Fruit Trees, etc. 





HOOD NURSERIES 


We offer for Fall 1939 and Spring 1940 
complete line of Evergreens, Pink-flow- 
ering Dogwood, Azaleas, Deciduous 
Magnolias, Shrubbery, Shade Trees, 


Send us your list for quotations. s 


W. T. HOOD & CO., Inc., 


CARLOAD or 
TRUCKLOAD 
Priced right 

Richmond, Va. 
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The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 








FOR FALL 


Each per 100 
Regel’s Privet 
8 to 15 ins 
Sweet Gum 
8 to 10 ft., 1Y to 2-in. cal.. 1.40 


Taxus capitata 
2 to 24 ft., heavy 4 
Other sizes priced accordingly. 


OLD KENT NURSERY 
Chestertown Maryland 








Revised Lower Prices 


Red-Leaved Barberry 


Seedlings 1000 


Transplants for Lining-out 
6to 9 ims, ....... $3.00 $25.00 $115.00 
9 to 12 ins. . 50 150.00 
12 to 15 ins. 6.00 50.00 
Heavy finished grades 12 to 24 ins. 
Prices on application. 
Subject to usual catalogue terms. 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 








TAXUS 


Cuspidata 


1% to 5 feet 
Best Strain 
Grown from Cuttings 
THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








HEMLOCKS 
Finest Grown, 2 to 12 ft. 
Surplus prices on 7 to 10-ft. trees 


CURTIS NURSERY, Callicoon, N. Y. 


Representative: Ralph R. Coe, Painesville, O. 











EVERGREENS 


Nineteen kinds, all reasonably priced. 
We have a large supply of Colorado Blue 
Spruce, 2-yr. seedlings, on which we quote 
an especially low price. Write for price 


list. 
BRADEN NURSERY, Gray, Maine 








Grau’s informative lecture on “The 
Use of Fertilizers in the Nursery” 
aroused the interest of his hearers, as 
was evidenced by the many and varied 
questions presented, which he most 
ably and clearly answered. 


In his talk on “Streamlining the 
Nursery Business,” F. R. Kilner, edi- 
tor of the American Nurseryman, de- 
clared that, not engineering or design 
was the most important aspect of 
streamlining, whether in reference to 
railroad trains or the nursery business, 
but rather the appeal to public inter- 
est. He urged nurserymen to foster 
and develop that interest by codperat- 
ing with magazine and newspaper edi- 
tors in supplying articles of authentic 
and helpful nature, by the appealing 
display of their stock in sales yards 
and show gardens, by inducing park 
authorities to label the less common 
trees and shrubs, and by adding other- 
wise to the public’s knowledge of 
plants and their uses. Individual ef- 
fort in one’s local community is im- 
mediately possible, he said, without 
waiting for association funds to con- 
duct large-scale undertakings. 


John H. Humphreys, of Andorra 
Nurseries, Inc., Philadelphia, told of 
the work which he and Secretary 
Meehan had done to gain the re- 
duction in rate on employers’ lia- 
bility insurance from $4.75 to $2.05. 
He recommended the committee be 
continued in order to act promptly 
if an increase is made next year. 


The liability for payment of the 
unemployment compensation tax is 
still in the hands of an attorney at 
Harrisburg. Meanwhile, nurserymen 
and landscape planters are not paying 
except on office help. 


A resolution was adopted, to be 
presented to the president of Penn- 
sylvania State College, that an ento- 
mologist and a pathologist be added 
to the research staff to prevent the 
incalculable losses through insect 
enemies of shade trees. 


Frank LaBar, who had just been 
elected a member of the executive 
committee of the A. A. N., spoke 
with optimism concerning that na- 
tional revitalized body and of its 
much increased membership. 


With a standing vote of thanks to 
Prof. R. P. Meahl, State College, 
for having so willingly arranged such 
an enjoyable time, President Seyler 
called for adjournment till next year. 

Edwin Matthews. 





SHADE TREES 


Per 10 Per 100 

Ash, American 
ff 3g ae $10.00 $90.00 
2 to 2Yy-in. cal. 15.00 140.00 
244 to3 «<in. cal. 20.00 185.00 


Elm, American 
we ie . 60.00 
2 to 2Y-in. 115.00 
24 to3 <in. 175.00 


Elm, Chinese 
Sw 10°. ......... 95.00 
2 BS pia 115.00 


Maple, Norway 

| eee 90.00 
115.00 
165.00 
200.00 
275.00 


144 to2 <in. 
2 to 2Yy-in. 
244 to3 -in. 
3.) to 3Y-in. 


Oak, Pin 
144 to2 <in. 
2 to 2Y-in. 
244 to3 -<in. 
Poplar, 
5 to ’ : d 16.00 
6 to ' ‘ 18.00 
8 to J 22.50 
_f[-  ): | . 35.00 
Willow, Weeping 
AS > Sate 50.00 
i) | ee . 75.00 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


150.00 
185.00 
275.00 








” WE OFFER 
FOR 1939 


our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. BR. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 








NURSERY STOCK 
AT WHOLESALE 


New Perennial Introductions 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 West Grand St. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





——— ee 


Hardy, 2-year, field-grown bud- 
ded stock. Finest stock ever 
grown. Write for List. 


Lang Rose Nurseries 
Box 929 Tyler, Texas 











_ LIQUIDATING SALE 
Entire stock of many choice and odd items 
EVERGREENS SHRUBS 
Special: Picea glauca conica, Dw. Alberta 
Spruce. 

Heavy field-grown Perennials and 
Alpines. 
Send for complete trade list. 
HEISER NURSERY Hamilton, Ohio 
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Ohio Summer Meeting 


Members of Ohio State Association Gathered at 
University Last Week to Inspect Research Work 


More than fifty-five members of 
the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
attended the summer meeting held 
at the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, August 10 and 11. At the meet- 
ing of the executive board held in 
the Deshler-Wallick hotel the eve- 
ning of August 10, it was decided to 
hold the next winter meeting at 
Cleveland. 

After registration the morning of 
August 11, the nurserymen started 
on a tour of the grounds. Since the 
winter short course in 1939, the new 
greenhouses had been completed, and 
Prof. Alex Laurie, of the department 
of horticulture, explained how these 
were obtained and some of the work 
that has been carried on in them. 
A tour of the new range convinced 
even the skeptics that plants can 
be grown in something besides soil, 
as about one-third of the glass area 
is devoted to gravel culture. 

Since the new greenhouses now 
occupy the space that formerly was 
the perennial gardens, not much of 
interest was present in the new gar- 
dens of perennials and annuals, as 
all plants were from 2!-inch potted 
stock and adverse weather had con- 
siderably slowed their development. 
The gardens, however, were good, 
considering all factors. 

The two lath houses provided 
much of interest, as in one, studies 
on the effect of various methods of 
applying peat to taxus showed that 
under lath enclosures, no differences 
were noticeable. Many plants from 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture were also viewed. In 
the lower lath house, potted speci- 
mens of narrow and broadleaf ever- 
greens used for class identification 
work at the university were studied, 
as many types were present that are 
not always found in the nursery- 
men's collection. 

The hedge plantings gave rise to 
considerable comment, as here there 
are thirty-five different plants to be 
used for hedges. Some of the plants, 
such as privet and barberry, are al- 
ways good, but others are being tried 
in hopes of obtaining more types 
suitable for hedge planting. 

The collection of cotoneasters and 
viburnums attracted attention, as 


practically all of the important spe- 
cies of the former were present and 
thirty-five viburnums were repre- 
sented. Two viburnums that were 
talked about most were Burkwoodii 
and macrocephalum sterile. The 
former is a cross between Carlesii and 
utile and at Columbus is hardy 
and semievergreen. The Viburnum 
macrocephalum sterile is among the 
best snowball types of viburnum on 
the market today, as it is free from 
aphids and is a clear large white. 


Rose Soils. 


Roses in the various soil mixtures 
evoked comment, as great differences 
in growth could be noticed. Various 
soil types, such as silt, clay and sand, 
had been mixed with equal parts of 
different types of organic matter in 
order to determine the best combina- 
tion possible to obtain good growth. 
Some of the materials used were 
German peat moss, Swedish peat 
moss, shredded sugar cane, manure 
and cinders. The best plots to date 
are roses growing in silt loam soil 
mixed with equal parts of either 
German peat moss or shredded sugar 
cane. L. C. Chadwick explained that 
further time must be allowed before 
final data can be taken. 

Tests with nursery-grown roses 
from various parts of the country in- 
dicated that Texas stock grown for 
one year in Ohio was good. Oregon 
stock was also good. Waxing the 
roses before storage was of benefit 
the following year. Cutting back 
roses to twelve inches was not al- 
ways a desirable practice, as the num- 
ber of blooms the following year was 
considerably decreased. 

The narrow and broadleaf ever- 
greens were passed over briefly, and 
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the elm fertilizer plots were in- 
spected. Ammo-phos applied in sum- 
mer appeared to give rise to the best 
growth and color of foliage. Dinner 
at the Beechwold tavern followed 
the tour. 

The afternoon session opened with 
old and new business of the associa- 
tion being cleared up. President 
Howard Scarff, New Carlisle, intro- 
duced the first speaker on the pro- 
gram, John W. Baringer, of the state 
department of agriculture. Mr. Bar- 
inger talked on the new Ohio nurs- 
ery law. 

After Mr. Baringer’s enlightening 
talk, President Scarff introduced L. C. 
Chadwick, who presented some mate- 
rial of interest on the use of chloro- 
picrin, commonly known as tear gas. 
Since the time was drawing short, 
Dr. Chadwick briefly went over his 
notes and gave only the highlights, 
which are presented here: 

Since nematodes are a problem in 
the south, tear gas was used with the 
hope of obtaining some control. To 
the surprise of all, it worked, and 
diseases, insects, and weed seeds in 
the soil were also noted to be con- 
siderably checked. At Ohio State 
University work was then started to 
determine the value of this material 
for nurseries of the state, and tests 
were conducted at Painesville. A 
partial control of damping-off was 
obtained in seed beds treated with 
this substance. Dr. Chadwick men- 
tioned that in certain sections of the 
country where larve of certain in- 
sects are troublesome, since they 
chew off roots of grasses, it was 
found that the addition of one pint 
of tear gas to 100 gallons of water, 
applied as a spray to 1,250 square 
feet, was an excellent control of both 
plants and grubs, as both were killed 
outright. This spray is useful only 
where plants in the area are unde- 
sirable. 

In addition to this, it was noted 
at Ohio State University that the 








SPECIAL ADVANCE FALL PRICES NOW AVAILABLE 


Poppies Fall Bulbs Peonies 


AND OTHER SEASONABLE STOCK 
Write for Price List 


LAKE’S SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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© Evergreen Seedlings 

© Evergreen Potted Liners 

® American White Elm, 2-in. and up 
® Alpine Currant, 12 to 15 ins. and up 
® Bolleana Poplar, 6 to 8 ft. and up 
@A complete assortment of hardy 
trees and shrubs 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Charles City, Iowa 








EVERGREENS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
Per 100 
pots $12. 
15 to 18 ins., 
2%-in. pots 

12 to 15 ins., B&B 


midal Arbor-Vitz 
2%-in. pots 
Woodward’s Globe Arbor- Vite 
2%-in. pots 


Write for price list. 


HOOK’S NURSERY 


Box 25 Highwood, Il. 








EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of the 
best varieties of Evergreens. 


Send for our wholesale 


nursery price list 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


P. 0. Box 1747 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











EVERGREENS 


Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 
Write for price list 
J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-five Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch Est. 1875 Shenandoah, lowa 
A COMPLETE LINE OF GENERAL 
NURSERY STOCK—ASK FOR TRADE LIST 


Send us your WANT LIST for quotations 
" One of America’s Foremost Nurseries 














effects of tear gas and steam steriliza- 
tion of soils were similar. In both 
cases, the nitrogen content increases 
considerably two to three weeks after 
application. This is due to the killing 
of bacteria and the resulting increase 
in numbers of the nitrifying types, 
which cause the increase in the nitro- 
gen content. 

There are several things that are 
highly important factors in determin- 
ing the successful use of tear gas. 
The soil must be loose to allow for 
adequate lateral penetration of the 
gas. The soil must be wet enough 
to hold the gas in, but not so wet as 
to prevent its spread. The tempera- 
ture should be at least 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit when used with the idea 
of killing seeds. Diseases may be 
combated successfully ‘if the tem- 
perature is at 45 degrees. The dor- 
mancy of the seed itself is also a 
factor. 

The difficulty encountered with 
the use of tear gas is to find a suit- 
able method of keeping the gas 
within the soil. At first, paper with 
gummed strips was advocated, but 
windy days blew this idea out in a 
hurry. The method finally adopted, 
with varying degrees of success, was 
the water seal. The gas is applied, 
and a sprinkler system turned on so 
that about one inch of the top of the 
ground is thoroughly soaked. Hand 
sprinkling is difficult, as an even 
spread of water is usually not ob- 
tained. Dr. Chadwick believes that 
seedbed areas and compost heaps can 
successfully be treated with tear gas 
using four to six cubic centimeters of 
the liquid per square foot of area. 

President Scarff then introduced 
Clarence O. Siebenthaler, Dayton, 
who attended the convention of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men held at Portland, Ore. He stated 
that a good time was had by all and 
that the western men had really given 
the rest of the nurserymen a mark 
to shoot at. There was never a dull 
moment, yet at the same time there 
was much work accomplished. 

Various forms of relaxation were 
offered at the Scioto Country Club, 
including golf, swimming, croquet, 
badminton, cards, horse shoes and 
softball. Afterward a dinner was 
held at the country clyb quarters. 
Later the group convened at the 
Gloria night club where a floor show 
and dancing held the interest. All 
agreed that the summer meeting was 
a success. D. C. K. 





CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 
MAPLE, Norway, up to 3% ins. 

Transplants, extra select, spaced 
Tx7 ft. 
POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 
BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 
to 3 ft. 
—_. Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 


APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, 1-year. 
PEACH. 


All of above items can be sup- 
plied in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other 
items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875. 








Save Money on 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


Early fall or spring delivery. 
Norway Spruce, 1,000 10,000 
2-yr., AK 6 ins. x s 
Norway Spruce. 

2-yr., 6 to 8 ins. ........-. 12.00 100.00 
Douglas Fir, 2-yr., 3 to 6 ins. 14.00 110.00 
Blue Spruce, 2-yr., 2 to 4 ins. 18.00 150.00 
White Spruce, 

2-yr., 2 to 4 ins. 10.00 
Mugho Pine, 2-yr., 2 to 4 ins. 20.00 


Pine, 
2-yr., 3 to 6 ins. soeuéve ees 10.00 
Biota Orientalis, 
l-yr., 3 to 6 ins. 
100 rate 25 per cent higher than 1000 
rate. Cash with order only. Price sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 








If it’s new for 

the Northwest, we have it! 

In quantity, we grow: 
New Red Lake Currant 
McDonald and Ruby Rhuharb 
Cornus Elegantissima 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 
Physocarpus Monogynus 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding 

Farm originations 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Stillwater, Minnesota 











Colorado-Grown 


Chinese Elm, seedlings and transplants. 
Caragana Arborescens, transplants only. 


Now booking orders for spring ship- 
ment in combination carloads. Whole- 
sale list on request. 


Eastern representative 


Ralph R. Coe 


Box 253, Painesville, Ohio. 


Swink Nursery Company 
Box 330 
Swink, Colorado 











Coming Events 


SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. 


The program of the fifteenth Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, to be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
August 22 to 24, includes outstand- 
ing speakers on interesting subjects, 
in addition to educational exhibits, 
outdoor demonstrations and visits to 
the world’s fair. 

Tuesday morning, August 22, will 
be devoted to registration and to a 
meeting of the National Arborists’ 
Association for members only. The 
evening will be given over to the 
exhibitors, each of whom will be 
given from five to ten minutes to dis- 
cuss his display. The afternoon of 
August 23 will be given over to a 
field demonstration of commercial 
equipment, and in the evening will be 
held the annual banquet. 

The morning session of August 24 
will be devoted to group meetings, 
one for commercial arborists, one for 
the associate membership group and 
the third for the scientific member- 
ship group. The speakers on the pro- 
gram and their subjects are as fol- 


lows: 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 
AUGUST 22. 

Address of welcome, by Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, mayor of New York. 

Response, by Karl Dressel, president, 
National Shade Tree Conference. 

“Tree Therapeutics,’ by E. G. Rex, 
supervisor of plant pest control, New Jer- 
sey department of agriculture. 

“Virus Diseases of Forest and Shade 
Trees,” by R. Kent Beattie, bureau of 
plant industry, Washington, D. C. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
AUGUST 23. 

“The Use of the Rapid Soil Tests in 
Arboriculture,” by M. F. Morgan, Con- 
necticut agricultural experiment station, 
New Haven. 

“The Physiology of Trees,” by A. J. 
Heinicke, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“The Distribution of Roots of Moline 
Elms in Relationship to Fertilizer Appli- 
cation,” by L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

“The Relationship of the Soil Environ- 
ment to Root Growth,” by H. L. Jacobs, 
Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, O. 

THURSDAY MORNING, 
AUGUST 24. 
(For Commercial Arborists.) 

Address, by H. M. Van Wormer, presi- 
dent, National Arborists’ Association. 

“Wage and Hour Legislation,” by Mar- 
tin M. Reed, attorney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Workmen's Compensation Pertaining 
to Shade Tree Workers,” by H. T. Knud- 
sen, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 


nn. 
“State Shade Tree Laws and Tree Ex- 
pert Laws.” General discussion. 
(For Associate Members.) 
“Roadside Improvement and the Prob- 
lem of Line Clearance,” by J. M. Ben- 


nett, superintendent of parks and forestry, 
Wayne county, Detroit, Mich. 

“What the Summer Has Taught Us 
about Hurricane Injury,” by Philip E. 
Alden, secretary, New Jersey Federation 
of Shade Tree Commissions. 

“Salt Spray Damage from Recent New 
England Hurricane,” by Raymond H. 
Wallace, Connecticut State College, Storrs. 

“Organization and Management of City 
Shade Tree Problems: City Parks,” by 
Samuel N. Baxter, Fairmount park, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; “Cemeteries,” by T. B. Clax- 
ton, Cave Hill cemetery, Louisville, Ky.; 
“Street Plantings,” by Carl P. Witte, Essex 
county park commission, Newark, N. J. 

(For Scientific Members.) 

“Root Rots and Resinosis of Conifers,” 
by H. H. York, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

“Sphezropsis Dieback or Twig Blight of 
Shade Trees,” by Rush P. Marshall, bu- 
reau of plant industry, U. S. D. A., New 
Haven, nn. ° 


“What's Ahead in Dutch Elm Disease 
Research?” by Curtis May, Dutch elm dis- 
7 laboratory, U. S. 


D. A., Morristown, 


“Some Outstanding Needs for Research 
in Tree Husbandry: General Arboricul- 
ture,” by C. G. Deuber, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.; “Pathology,” by D. S. 
Welch, Cornell University; “Entomology,” 
by J. S. Houser, Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station, Wooster. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
AUGUST 24. 

“Take the Tree Out of the Woods,” 
by R. M. Weakley, Howard Tree Expert 
Co., Warren, Pa. 

“Beautifying the World's Fair—Tree 
Planting and Landscape Development,” by 
Henry C. Nye, New York. 

“An Experience with Dormant Spray 
Oil,” by Vance I. Shield, Clayton, Mo. 





NEW YORK SUMMER MEET. 


A summer meeting of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held at the agricultural experi- 
ment station, Geneva, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 21, with the twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the New York State 
Fruit Testing Association. 

A short business session will be 
followed by luncheon at the Country 
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club. There will be an opportunity 
to see the new fruits on display and 
to hear a discussion about them from 
representatives from New York and 
adjacent states. This annual event is 
usually attended by numerous grow- 
ers from the eastern states, as well as 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

A tour of the nurseries maintained 
by the association and of the test 
plantings on the experiment station 
grounds will also be arranged. 





MAIL ORDER MEN TO MEET. 


September 8 has been selected as 
the date for the next meeting of the 
National Mail Order Nurserymen’s 
Association, with the Wayland 
Dahlia Gardens, Wayland, Mich., 
and Richards Gardens, Plainwell, 
Mich., acting as hosts. 

The members will assemble at the 
Wayland Dahlia Gardens between 3 
and 4 p. m. for an inspection tour 
of the fields. After the tour the 
group will go to Richards Gardens, 
Plainwell, to inspect the large fields 
of perennial seedlings, after which 
they will meet at the Red Brick 
Tavern, located on the grounds, for 
a chicken dinner. 





BEETLE EXPERIMENTS. 


Dr. C. J. Drake, organic chemist 
at the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, is experimenting with the 
dwarf buckeye in an attempt to make 
a synthetic poison from the plant to 
be used in fighting the Japanese 
beetle, or to approve the plant as a 
beetle trap for gardens and parks. 

The Kingsville Nurseries, Kings- 
ville, furnished the plants being used 
in the experiments. The work was 
begun after a Clifton park gardener, 
John Hogarth, reported that the 








1939-1940 Price List 


Rosebushes 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, 


now Available 


Field-Grown 





Kindly use business 
card or letterhead 





California 
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The Sherwood Nursery Co. pays 
express charges on lining-out 
stock to any express office in the 
United States. No _ packing 
charge. List price covers total 
cost. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


Evergreens 
Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 





FRUIT and SHADE 
TREE SEEDLINGS 


Oregon and Washington Grown 
Apple, Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
Myrobalan 
Quince (rooted cuttings) 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 
Complete Line General Nursery Stock. 


Chinese Elm, Transplanted Specimens. 
Norway Maple, Lining-out Whips. 


Send list of your wants for prices. 
New catalogue now ready. 


Combination carloads to eastern dis- 
tributing points. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A, Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Since 1878 
Milton, Oregon 








Oregon-Grown Trees 
BRING SATISFACTION 





We have a fine lot of stock coming 
on for this fall. 

May we quote you now from advance 
lists? Catalogue September 1. 





DOTY & DOERNER, Inc. 


Route 6, Box 92 
Portland, Oregon 








We have for sale— 
Nursery-grown plants of 


HOLODISCUS DISCOLOR 


MAHONIA REPENS 

(Creeping Holly-grape) and other 
hardy shrubs of the Pacific interior 
grown on contract. 


Correspondence invited. 


C. E. ARTMAN 
NATIVE GARDENS OF 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
(1014 E, 12th Ave.) 











dwarf buckeye at the park was killing 
Japanese beetles by the hundreds. 
Some other plants have the same 
power to paralyze or kill the beetle, 
but no extract from them has been 
found to have insecticidal value. 





CONNECTICUT OUTING. 


The annual summer meeting of the 
Connecticut Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held July 29, at Lake Com- 
pounce, Bristol. The attendance was 
the best in years, nearly 100. 

After sports in the morning, lunch- 
eon was followed by a humorous talk 
by Rev. George B. Gilbert, Durham, 
introduced by President Louis C. 
Vanderbrook. A business meeting 
followed, beginning with the roll 
call, reading of minutes and an en- 
couraging financial report. 

An association code of ethics was 
presented by Fred J. Baker, chairman 
of the special committee for that pur- 
pose. It was adopted as presented, 
with the further provision that it be 
printed on membership application 
blanks and also sent to all members. 
The code reads as follows: 

1. To regard the nursery business as an 
honorable profession, and to conduct my 
business in such a manner as to help 
establish it as such. 

2. To hold that integrity and character 
are more desirable than price and profit, 
and to condemn all forms of destructive 
sales methods. 

3. To deal fairly and justly with my 
customers, at the same time being consid- 
erate of my fellow nurserymen. 

4. To strive assiduously to improve my 
qualifications and proficiency in the in- 
dustry and thereby merit the approbation 
and esteem of others. 

5. To adhere to and abide by the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the organization 
at all times. 

6. To endeavor to attain sufficient men- 
tal stature and broadness of vision to con- 
sider the general welfare of the entire 
industry above that of the individual. 

Resolutions on the deaths of W. E. 
Britton, state entomologist, and Louis 
Coari, Westport, were presented by 
W. C. Van Heiningen, Wilton, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, 
and adopted. 

John Verkade, New London, chair- 
man of the membership committee, 
offered the names of new members, 
Edwin G. Young, Robert Benerup 
and Louis J. Denardi, who were ac- 
cepted. 

Charles S. Burr, Manchester, and 
President Vanderbrook reported on 
the A. A. N. convention at Port- 
land. 

The president urged the need of 
more work to educate the public and 

{Concluded on page 23.] 





A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








Portland Wholesale 
Nursery Co. 


306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
PORTLAND - OREGON 


To the Trade Only 


A general line of Nursery 
Stock and Nursery Supplies. 


We have had a very favorable 
growing season so that we can 
guarantee strong grades in all 
lines of stock. 








Oregon-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send for List 





1939-40 Crop 
PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 








ROSEBUSHES 


200 Varieties 
“Hi-Land Grown--They're Hardy" Send for Trade List 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ROSE NURSERY 
Box 261 Wholesale Only —_ Gresham, Ore. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Et« 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request 
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New Books and Bulletins 


TWO BOOKS ON GENETICS. 


Within a week two books on plant 
genetics have been received, from dif- 
ferent publishers, both in their second 
edition, both written by workers in 
the John Innes Horticultural Institu- 
tion now or formerly and both with 
a foreword by Sir Daniel Hall, direc- 
tor of that institution, at Merton, 
England. 

“Recent Advances in Plant Ge- 
netics,” by F. W. Sansome and 
J. Philp, printed in England and pub- 
lished in this country by P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co., Inc., has been re- 
vised and rewritten by Dr. Sansome. 
The original work was to supply the 
need of a book in English dealing 
with the more modern developments 
of the science of plant genetics, to 
supplement the several elementary 
textbooks. The first edition in 1932 
summarized the chief advances made 
in that science during the previous 
ten years. Since the first edition ap- 
peared, the literature on plant genetics 
has been considerably advanced. In 
order to carry out the title of the 
book, several chapters were consider- 
ably rewritten in the second edition, 
and one on variegation and chimeras 
was added. Because of the mass of 
new work on the subject, a key to 
literature and extensive bibliographies 
are provided. This volume of 412 
pages, including fifty-five illustrations 
and forty-nine tables, sells in cloth 
binding at $5.50. 

“The Genetics of Garden Plants,” 
by M. B. Crane, head of the depart- 
ment of pomology, and W. J. C. 
Lawrence, curator, at the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution, was pub 
lished in the second edition by 
Macmillan in England in 1938. Con- 
siderable rewriting was done of all 
the chapters, though the first edition 
had appeared in the latter part of 
1934. This book aims to give an in- 
troduction to the essential principles 
of genetics and cytology and to give 
an account of recent results in rela- 
tion to horticulture. After introduc- 
tory chapters on the genetics and 
cytology of diploid plants and poly- 
ploids, historical reviews appear of 
plants which have been extensively 
investigated and then, from plant ex- 
periments generally, examples are 
presented which demonstrate particu- 
lar points or have some bearing on 


future development. Flowering and 
ornamental plants, fruits and vege- 
tables, of a considerable variety, 
appear in these expositions. An ap- 
pendix containing the chromosome 
numbers of cultivated plants, a glos- 
sary, a bibliography and an index 
enhance the interest and value of this 
288-page book, sold at $3.25. 





NUT GROWERS’ REPORT. 


The printed proceedings of the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association, 
held at Boston and Waltham, Mass., 
September 12 to 14, 1938, fills 144 
pages and contains probably the most 
valuable current information pub- 
lished on nut culture. The variety 
of information precludes detailed re- 
view, as talks are reported by growers 
and investigators in various parts of 
the country with regard to different 
nut trees. Last year’s meeting was 
featured by a visit to the Arnold 
Arboretum, and comments on the nut 
trees there and a paper by Ernest 
K. Palmer on American species of 
nut trees at the arboretum had spe- 
cial interest. The secretary of the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association 
is Dr. George L. Slate, of New York 
agricultural experiment station, Ge- 
neva, N. Y. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Grasshoppers and Their Control,” 
bulletin 194, of the University of 
Minnesota, and written by A. G. 
Ruggles and T. L. Aamodt, tells of 
the organization necessary for control 
of grasshoppers, life history of im- 
portant species of grasshoppers and 
how to mix bait and when to use it. 
This bulletin should be of particular 
value to anyone planning an effective 
campaign against this pest, as it out- 
lines campaigns suitable for an entire 
county or township. 


“Fire Blight of Apples,” folder 71 
of the University of Minnesota, by 
Carl J. Eide, replaces circular 37. The 
folder describes the disease in detail 
and tells of methods of controlling it. 
A disinfectant of seven grams of 
mercuric chloride, seven grams of 
mercuric cyanide, three quarts of 
glycerine and one quart of water is 
recommended for treating cankers 
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RASPBERRIES 


Latham — Chief 
Newburgh — Taylor 
ndian Summer Everbearing 


RED LAKE CURRANT 
MACDONALD RHUBARB 
MANCHURIAN CRAB s:ockts 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 








Taian 
Natural Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable 
and Dependable. Write for prices 
on 1938 crop. 6000 to 7000 seeds 
to the bushel (50 Ib.) 
Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 


Winchester, Tennessee 








Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 





NOTICE 





We are now budding 200,000 Peach trees, Elberta, 
Hale, Hale Haven, Jubilee. Let us grow your 


l-yr. Peach and 2-yr. Apple, 
Winesap and other 
varieties; Pear and Plum for fall and spring 
shipment. . 
Offer 50,000 Amoor River North Privet, 2-yr., 
strong. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO., Farina, Il. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 
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DIRECT FROM THE GROWER 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Our new Wholesale Price List out- 
lines a choice assortment of: 

Tulips, Hyacinths and Nare 

Crocus, Mw Scillas 
hardy spring-flowering bulbs 

Dutch, ~— and English Irises. 

Madonna, Regale and other hardy 
Lilies. 

Peonies, Poppies, Phioxes, Eremurus, 
Hemerocallis and other popular peren- 
n 


issi. 
and other 


A copy of our list is free upon request. 


A. M. GROOTENDORST 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 














EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. 
Fine quality roots, liberally graded. 
28th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








Famous Cushion Mums 


TRUE HARDY AMELIA VARIETIES 
Supply unlimited. Quality unsurpassed. 
Big catalogue, free for the asking. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 








QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialti 


es 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 

Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 


Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 








OREGON-GROWN LILIES 


Write today for your copy of our 1939 
Fall catalogue and trade price lists con- 
taining cultural information and com- 
plete descriptions of over 100 varieties 


of Lily Bulbs and Seed. 
EDGAR L. KLINE Oswego, Oregon 








JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM SEED 


(Montana Silver Cedar) 
Write for prices stating quantity wanted 
Remember, Juniper seed was very scarce 
last year 
W. E. McMurray, Sunset Nursery 


Missoula, Montana 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM (Silver 
cedar) Reserve supplies now Rhus 
trilobata, Prunus Besseyil, Mahonia re- 
pens and other seeds. Native plants and 


“ets gE. C. MORAN 


Medora, N. D. 








FRESH SEED 
Aethionema Coridifolium 
True strain of this splendid rockery or 
garden plant. Take advantage of this 
special offer. Tr. pkt., 35e; “% oz., $1.25; 
\% oz., $2.00; oz., $7.00. 

Ask for complete seed catalogue. 


THE MARTIN-PRATT SEED CO. 
Box 189N Painesville, Ohio 








after they have been cut out. There 
is no cure for the blight, the only 
means of control being the preven- 
tion of its spread. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 


The Kansas Landscape & Nursery 
Co., Salina, Kan., has been awarded 
the contract for landscaping the new 
Post Office building at Salina. 

Henry Skinner, son of George 
Skinner, of Skinner & Co., Topeka, 
Kan., is now associated with the land- 
scape department of the Kansas state 
highway commission, located at 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

Tom Blackburn, Topeka, was low 
bidder for the landscaping of the city 
auditorium at Topeka. His bid was 
$6,604.30. 

J. Frank Sneed, president of the 
Sneed Nursery Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has bought a new 2-story brick 
dwelling at 2201 Northwest Sev- 
enteenth street, Oklahoma City. 

The heat and drought which 
flicted the middle west during July 
have been broken by frequent rains; 
some places report as much as six 
inches of rainfall. 

Leo Conard, of J. 
Sons, Stigler, Okla., 
at Shenandoah, Ia., 


E. Conard & 
visited nurseries 
July 27 and 28. 


J. W. Tetirick, proprietor of the 


C. V. Nurseries, Blackwell, Okla., 
was operated on for an appendix in- 
fection at Research hospital, 
City, July 28. 


Kansas 





CONNECTICUT OUTING. 
{Concluded from page 21.} 
suggested that members volunteer as 

peakers before garden clubs and 
a groups. Edgar M. Brown, Sims- 
bury, offered the idea that publicity 
items be furnished newspapers. He 
also urged that more nurserymen dis- 
play the truck signs made available 
through the association. 

Recommendation by George Har- 
ris, Manchester, that the Japanese 
beetle situation be studied to deter- 
mine whether some of the present 
quarantine restrictions might be 
lifted was referred to the legislative 
committee. 

In conclusion, a rising vote of 
thanks was given Henry Verkade, 
New London, and the other members 
of the entertainment committee for 
their good work. Showers prevented 
the outdoor sports in the afternoon, 
but were not unwelcome because of 
the previous dry weather. 
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DELPHINIUM 


New Crop Seed Ready Now 


Giant Pacific Hybrid 
(Vetterle & Reinelt) 


GALAHAD SERIES (New). Clear white, 
finest white Delphinium in existence from 
he ae Ve seed only.) Tr. pkt., 

$4.00; % oz., $7.00; 1 oz., 


*BLUE SHADES. Most popular strain. 

LAVENDER PASTEL SHADES. Mixture of 
pastel lavender shades. 

VIOLET SHADES. Deep rich violet blue 

PASTEL SHADES. Fine pastel mixture. 

*MIXTURE. A complete mixture of all above 
and many intermediate shades. Prices on 
above, except first item, each: Tr. pkt., 
$1.00; % oz., $2.00; % oz., $3.50; 1 oz., 


$12.00. 

*CLEAR WHITE. Very large, clear white 
Tr. pkt., $1.25; % oz., $2.50; 4% oz., $4.00; 
1 oz., $14.00 


Standard Varieties 


*BELL i ae IMPROVED. Standard light 
blue. Tr. , 80c; & oz., 50c; 1 oz., $1.85; 
1 Ib., $24. "0. 

*LAMARTINE. Fairly deep, extra bright 
mae —_ Tr. pkt., 50c; 4% oz., $1.50; 


oz., $5.0 
BELL iMOSUM IMPROV & D. A _ reselected 


% oz., 50c; 1 oz., 


BLACKMORE LANGDON HYBRIDS 
Fine free-flowering long-stemmed. Tr 
pkt., 50c; 4% oz., 90c; 1 oz., $3.00; 
$9.00 

WREXHAM OR HOLLYHOCK STRAIN 
Extra-large tapering spikes. Tr. pkt., 50c; 
% oz., $1.50; 1 oz., $5.00 


4 ozs., 


1a. 
WEST CHICAGO 
ILUNOIS 








DELPHINIUM SEED 


Fresh seed of strong germination. 
Two grand cut flower sorts. 
Improved Belladonna— Finest light blue, 
% oz., 50c; oz., $1.60; % Ib., $5.00. 
ine—Deep blue Belladonna type 
\% oz., T5e; % oz., $1.20; oz., $4.00 
Giant Pacific Hybrids 
Introducer’s seed 
Mixture, All Shades—Tr. pkt., $1.00; 
% oz., $2.00; % oz., $3.50; oz., $12.00. 
Also available in 14 separate shades. 
Ask for complete listing 
5 per cent discount for cash with order. 
Ask for complete seed catalogue 


THE MARTIN-PRATT SEED CO. 


Box 189N Painesville, Ohio 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


100 Ibs 
Velvet Lawn Mixture $16.50 
Kentucky Bluegrass, extra 19.00 
Redtop, fancy silver seed 12.00 
American Rye Grass 7.00 
Perennial Rye Grass 14.00 


A. H. Hummert Seed Co. 


746-48 Chouteau Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SEEDS 


Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


























HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dri Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 
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Collection & Audit Bureau 


Nursery accounts or notes for ANY 
nurserymen on rates as below. 


15% on the first $500. 
10% on the excess of $500 to $1000. 
5% on the excess of $1000. 


Minimum commission, $7.50 
On items of $15.00 or less, 50% 
For suit: A suit fee of not less than $7.50 


to be added to above rates, but no charge 
to exceed 560% of the claim. 


35% of amount recovered on freight bills. 
Charlies Sizemore, Traffic Manager, 
American Association of Nurserymen 
Box 95, Louisiana, Mo. 
40 years’ experience in traffic and 
collection matters. 








HELP WANTED 


Aggressive salesman to take over 
established eastern wholesale nursery 
territory. Eastern firm. Write full de- 
tails. Drawing account and commission. 

Address No. 139, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








HELP WANTED 


wy ~- to call on nurserymen, florists, seeds- 
ers landscape gardeners in upper 
Mississippi valley ~Y large. wholesale nursery 
! Cc basis. Must 
roduce. Splendid opportunity for right 
references with application. Address 

No. "188, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 8. Dear- 

born St., Chicago, Ill. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


ealling on hardware, nursery, cemetery 

trade, to sell nationally advertised 

“CENTRAL PARK LAWN GRASS 

SEED” on 10 per cent straight commis- 

sion. State experience. 

RADWAY McCULLOUGH SEEDS, INC 
115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Modern ornamental nursery located in 
southwestern Pennsylvania; has two 
branches. Will sell one or all locations. 

Address No. 135, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II1. 








WANTED 


To buy or to rent nursery of me- 
dium size in United States. 
Air mail offers to 

Otto Stern, Prado 104, Havana, Cuba 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





New type, 


AN 
Tree mover for trees up to 18 tons. 
A-1 condition. Cash. 


Send pres, photographs and location. 
LINLE & CASE, RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


BLUEBERRIES, ROOTED CUTTINGS. 
Rubel, Pioneer, Adams and Harding varieties 
Liberal discounts to nurseries. Fall delivery. 
Db. E. TEN DYKE, 
Grand June tion, Mie h. 


NEW DAYLILIES. 
(Hemerocallis. ) 

Dr. Stout’s Hybrids exclusively. New colors. 
new types, new seasons. Get to know them and 
the possibilities for your trade by writing for 
our conenen, and trade list. 

ARR NURSERY CO., 
Box N, Weiser Park, Pa. 








OBITUARY. 


Col. J. E. Spingarn. 

Col. J. E. Spingarn, author and 
prominent horticulturist, died July 26 
at his home in Amenia, N. Y., at the 
age of 64. Colonel Spingarn main- 
tained one of the largest collections 
of clematis in the world at his farm 
in Amenia. He had written many 
monographs on clematis and in 1937 
received the Jackson Dewson medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 


Louis M. Empie. 


Louis M. Empie, proprietor of 
the Highland Nurseries, Johnstown, 
N. Y., died of a heart attack at his 
home July 31. He was 58 years old. 
He was born at Sharon Springs, 
N. Y., and moved to Johnstown in 
1902, entering a partnership with his 
brother Edgar in the operation of a 
fruit farm. In 1907 he purchased his 
brother's interest in the business and 
added a nursery. A branch of the 
nursery is located at Scotia, N. Y. He 
is survived by two sons, Howard L. 
and Kenneth A., both connected with 
the business. Funeral services were 
held August 3. 





NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


Charles Hess, Mountain View, 
N. J., .was named president of the 
eastern regional group of the A.A.N. 
to succeed Frank S. La Bar, Strouds- 
burg, Pa., who is now serving as a 
member of the executive committee 
of the A.A.N. 

Lester Collins, Moorestown, N. J., 
fruit grawer, was recently elected 
president of the New Jersey board 
of agriculture. 

The committee of arrangements 
for the 1940 A.A.N. convention of 
which Charles Hess is chairman, is 
working hard to be able to show the 
boys from the west something they 
have not seen before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Klaus Akerbloom, 
Bridgeton, N. J., are visiting relatives 
in Holland. 

Perkins-de Wilde Nurseries, Shi- 
loh, N. J., are constructing six stor- 
age houses to take care of the new 
strains of azaleas. The houses, 
12x150 feet, will have separate heat- 
ing units. 

Meadowbrook Nursery, Inc., En- 
glewood, N. J., is completing the 
landscaping of the Meadow View 
Village. 
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Words of Advice 
ale LM dtctels. 


PROFITS 


@ Dogs avoid the odor of “Black 
Leaf 40,” so a little sprayed on 
shrubs, evergreens, etc., keeps 
dogs away — prevents staining. 
“Black Leaf 40” protection is 
very inexpensive because it’s 
so highly concentrated —a little 
makes a lot of spray. 

Use the “Black Leaf 40” counter dis- 
play constantly and you'll find “Black 
Leaf 40” a real money maker. You'll 
also cash in on its many other uses and 
the widespread advertising campaign 
behind it. Check your stock today. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 


& CHEMICAL CORP., 
INCORPORATED 
# Lovisville, Kentucky 











AWAY FROM SHR 





ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


Waam [mane 











SPECIAL OFFER 
80-page Nursery Salesman’s 


Plate Book 75¢ 


in full cloth 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 














CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 
Osage, Iowa 


Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman.} 


Berryhill Nursery Co., Springfield, O. 
A 12-page booklet of general stock for 
the wholesale trade. List includes ever- 
greens, vines, deciduous shrubs and roses. 


Swain Nelson & Sons Co., Glenview, 
Ill—A 44-page catalogue, well illustrated, 
of general stock for the retail trade. A 
complete landscape service is offered. 


Ambler Nurseries, Ambler, Pa—A 
printed folder of new and rare plants in- 
cludes evergreen hollies, dwarf shrubs, 
medium and small trees. 

Mahlstede Bros., Cleveland, O.—A 
printed folder as wholesale price list in- 
cludes evergreens and shrubs. 


Harmel Peony Co., Berlin, Md.—A 24- 
page pocket-size catalogue of peony aristo- 
crats for fall 1939. Listing includes single, 
double and Japanese varieties. 


American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wis.— 
Catalogue lists forest and ornamental trees, 
shrubs and seeds. 


Hoodacres (Charles F. Barber), Trout- 
dale, Ore—A beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue of forty pages listing delphinium, 
Japanese irises, heucheras, oriental poppies, 
day lilies and aquilegias. 


F. M. Crayton & Sons, Asheville, N. C.— 
Printed price list of native hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and ferns. 

Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Ill—A 
pocket-size booklet of Auten peonies for 
1939. Listing includes double, Japanese, 
single and hybrid varieties. A wholesale 
list is included. 

Peacock Landscape & Nursery Co., Cop- 
ley, O.—A pocket-size booklet of general 
nursery stock for the retail trade. Included 
in the listing are vines, shrubs, trees, fruit 
trees and small fruits. 


Arturo Ansaloni, Bologna, Italy 
Printed folder of Italian-grown tree seeds 
Price list is printed in English. 


George J. Ball, Inc., West Chicago, III 

Wholesale catalogue of flower seeds. A 
page at the front of the catalogue is de- 
voted to a list of varieties of proved value. 
The cover of this 24-page catalogue fea- 
tures color illustrations of pansies of Ball 
Giant mixture. 


Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Cal—A 32-page 
catalogue, beautifully illustrated in color, 
of irises for 1939. Also included are se- 
lected seed specialties, tulips and daffodils. 


Edgewood Iris Gardens, Lockport, N. Y. 
—A small booklet of choice irises and 
oriental poppies for 1939 and 1940. 


William Crosby Horsford, Charlotte, Vt 
—A printed folder listing hardy collected 
evergreens, shrubs, vines and ferns. 


Outpost Nurseries, Ridgefield, Conn.— 
A beautifully illustrated catalogue of 154 
pages featuring a general line of nursery 
stock for the retail trade. The catalogue 
is of the loose-leaf type with a spiral bind- 
ing and an index. 


California Nursery Co., Niles, Cal 

“California Horticulture” is the title of this 
beautifully illustrated 80-page catalogue of 
California-grown nursery stock. The cata- 
logue is well illustrated, and many of the 
illustrations of roses and fruits are in color. 
A 16-page insert of fifty-four gravure re- 
productions of gardens at the San Fran- 
cisco exposition adds to the interest of this 
catalogue. 





POWDER Na) ha 


THE GENERAL-PURPOSE 
POWDER 


Hormodin Powder No. | is especially de- 
signed to root poinsettias, carnations, 
chrysanthemums, roses, and many other 
house, garden and greenhouse plants. 


NOT TREATED TREATED 

The treatment is simple. The moistened 
stems are dipped into Hormodin POW- 
DER (tap gently to remove excess pow- 
der}, then placed in the usual propagating 
medium. 
The cost is small. The one pound tin of 
Hormodin POWDER costs only $3.00, 
and it is estimated that each ounce will 
treat about 2500 cuttings of average size. 
Complete plant list and directions in 
each package. 


Since different plants require different 
treatment, Hormodin POWDERS No. 2 
and No. 3 have been developed for grow- 
ers of nursery stock: 


HORMODIN POWDER NO. 2 


—for propagating many of the woody and 
semi-woody types. 


HORMODIN POWDER NO. 3 


—for propagating many of the evergreens 
and dormant leafless cuttings. 


Ask your dealer for Hormodin POWDER. 
Booklet on request. 


MERCK & CO. INC. RAHWAY, N. J. 
: Manufactu ving Chemist 


HORMODIN 
72) POWDER 
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SOILMASTER 


Soilmaster is a decomposed, concen- 
trated leaf mold and decayed vegetation, 
properly mixed with marl and scientif- 
ically blended to give the best results 
It should not be confused with plain 
peat moss or muck. No filler is used 
in its composition. By adding water it 
gradually breaks down so the plant re- 
ceives food throughout the growing 
season This is the humus to use on 
lawns, around shrubs and in your gar- 
den. Holds seven times its weight in 
moisture and is a good fertilizer. Re- 
juvenates gardens, lawns, shubbery and 
trees; is a natural plant food, a natural 
soil builder; far superior to stable ma- 
nure as it is clean, odorless and does 
not burn. Can be applied any time and 
anywhere. Is ideal for potted plants, 
bulbs and flower gardens. Requires less 
water after application than other fer- 
tilizer as it holds moisture for an in- 
definite period. Makes the soil mellow 
and prevents baking. Soilmaster goes 
farther, lasts longer and is more eco- 
nomical Two-bushel bag, which is 
about 100 Ibs., is enough for 100 sq. ft. 
of lawn surface or 8 good sized shrubs 
or ornamentals. You are assured of a 
three years’ growth in two years by 
using Soilmaster. 


SODUS-ACID HUMUS 


Sodus-Acid Humus will hold moisture 
and has the same fertilizing value as 
Soilmaster—the only difference between 
the two is that one is sour and the other 
sweet. We recommend this humus far 
evergreens, rhododendrons and blue- 
berries, or any shrub or ornamental 
whieh requires an acid soil. It is also 
ideal for bent lawns where an acid con- 
dition is necessary. 

Price of Soilmaster and Sodus-Acid 
Humus—specify which you want when 
ordering—2-bu. bag, $1.00 net, not sub- 
ject to any cash discount. We ship by 
freight collect unless otherwise  in- 
structed. 

If interested in listing our products in 
your catalogue write for full informa- 
tion and free sample now. We do got 
ask you to stock a single bag or go to 
any extra expense. We furnish the mat 
and do all the work. Simply give us 
a little space in your catalogue. Then 
when the orders come in, send us your 
shipping tag, with the wholesale price, 
and we ship direct. One nursery sold 
over 600 bags last spring with a small 
ad on their order blank. Another sold 
over 800 bags with a half-page ad. Get 
in on this fair, square money-maker now. 


The Soilmaster Company 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 











MAKE MORE PROFIT 


Sell Your Roses, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines 
and Fruit Trees Started and Growing in 


CLOVERSET PLANT Pots 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time from 
March until freezing weather. 

Write today for Free Illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots 

Carton of samples by mail 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
19520 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Color & Chemical Co. 
American Florist Supply 
Andrews Nursery 

Ariens Co. 

Artman, C. E. 


Bailey Nurseries, J. V. 
Ball, Inc., Geo. J. 
Bobbink & Atkins 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
Braden Nursery 

Burr & Co., C. R. - 


Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Chase Co., Benjamin 
Cloverset Flower Farm 
Coe, Ralph R. 

Cottage Gardens 

Curtis Nursery 


Doty & Doerner, Inc. . 
Dummett, Arthur 


Egyptian Nursery Co. 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Farr Nursery Co. _....... 
Forest Nursery Co. _.. 
Foster Nursery Co. 


Garden Shop, Inc. 
Gardner Nurseries, Clark 
Gravely Mfg. Co. . 
Grootendorst, A. M. 


Harmel Peony Co. 
Heiser Nursery 

Herbst Bros. 

Hess’ Nurseries 

Hill Nursery Co., D. . 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Holton & Hunkel Co. 
Hood & Co., Inc., W. T. 
Hook's Nursery - 
Howard-Hickory Co. - 
Howard Rose Co. . 
Hummert Seed Co., A. H. 


Industrial Tape Corp. 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Kemp Mfg. Co. . 
Kline, Edgar L. 
Koster Co., Inc. 


LaBar's Rhododendron Nursery 17 
Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 18 
Lang Rose Nurseries as 17 
Leonard & Son, A, M. ...... 27 
Linley & Case 24 
Lovett, Lester C. 15 


Martin-Pratt Seed Co. . 23 
McGill & Son, A. ae 
Mclihenny, E. A. 16 
McMurry, W. E. . 23 
Meehan Co., Thomas B. 27 
Merck & Co. 25 
Milton Nursery Co. . 21 
Moran, E. C. 23 
Moss Co. 27 
Mount Arbor Nurseries 19 


Natorp Co., W. A. 17 
Norman Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., 
W. F. 2 


Oberlin Peony Gardens 
Old Kent Nursery 
Orenco Nursery Co. 
Outpost Nurseries, Inc. 


Pacific Northwest Rose Nursery 
Perennial Nurseries 

Peterson & Dering, Inc. 
Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 
Princeton Nurseries 

Process Color Printing Co. 


Scarff's Nurseries _.. 

Scotch Grove Nursery 

Sherman Nursery Co. 

Sherwood Nursery Co. 

Sizemore, Charles 

Skinner Irrigation Co. 

Soilmaster Co. 

Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 
Storrs & Harrison Co. . 1 
Summit Nurseries 

Swink Nursery Co. 


Ten Dyke, D. E. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chem. 
Corp. ; 


Visser's Nurseries . 


Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. - 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm 
Westminster Nurseries 

Willis Nursery Co. _.. 
Wonderland Nurseries 
Wyman's Framingham Nurseries 
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POWER MOWER 








Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 


TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 


NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 





THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 
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SUPPLIES 
— TOOLS 


FOR 
Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 


Send today for a free copy of the 
— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN<&t'> 


FLORIST SUPPLY =" 
W.Rondolph St. CHICAGO 











The answer to your prob- 
lem is to write Carpenter, 


tell them what you want to do or send sample 
of what you are using. Carpenter carries the 
best in JUTE, SISAL, JAVA, COTTON, ETC. 
Recommendations and prices quoted without 
obligation. Write for free booklet “Knots 


the Sailors Use.” 


NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 
Equipment. 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


A.M. LEONARD & SON 


PIQUA, OHIO 











ARIENS-Ti Her 


WILL CUT YOUR LABOR 
COSTS .. AND INCREASE 
YOUR CROPS 


Ask for name of nearest 
distributor so you may see 
how this is done. 
In one operation you can prepare a completely 
pulverized level seed bed, thoroughly aerated, 
mixing the fertilizer from top to bottem—no air 
pockets—no plow sole—no hard chunks to retard 
plant growth. Work in wet or dry season—day’s work done in 
hours . . . handles easily and in small spaces. 3 models to meet 


your requirements. 


ARIENS COMPANY . Box 710 -. Brillion, Wisconsin 








Wiis Nursery Co. 
Wholesale Nurserymen 
Goodrich Budding Strips 
OTTAWA - - KANSAS 











MARKERS GALVANIZED 

IRON—years of 
service. ALUMINUM CARDS per- 
manently engraved by placing on blottn 
and writing with pencil. Cannot blow out, EASY TO 
but you can change card when required 
Prices including Aluminum Cards: 50 to eee 
500, 3c each; 500 of more, 244c each. With large Card 
peper cords, 1c each less. Postage not includ- 1x4 ji 
ed. Send 6c im stamps for sample Marker x44 in. 

Tilted; no stoop 


Lh F. — METAL ing to read ..00 





Nursery and Florist 
SPHAGNUM MOSS 


1939 crop is here. Large-size burlap and wire- 
bound bales. We have been gathering moss since 
1896. The oldest dealer in the state. We send 
samples if you are interested Write at once. 
Our reference, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE MOSS CO. Mather, Wis. 








Give Your Business a Boost 


Get a KEMP Power Soil Shredder and watch your costs 
of preparing compost drop 59% to 75% Notice the quality 
of your plants improve wit? properly shredded compost 


With this machine you can shred and mix any kind of 

soil, sod, compost, manure, peat, etc.—to any desired tex 

ture—for any purpose. You'll be surprised how little a 

om " , No. | Electric Model 

> « . es i , , - s : 

KEMP costs You can pay for it right out of the saving Kemp Soil Shredders are 

it brings. made in sizes for small 
or large growers. Gas or 


Ask us to send you all the facts. Write KEMP MANU- electric motor. Capacity 
from 2 to 16 cu. yds 


FACTURING CO., Dept. AN-892, 1919 Peach St., Erie, Pa 
per hour 


KEMP rower SOIL SHREDDERS 


@ Just write your name below and mail. You'll receive your copy of 
**Rain’’ without obligation. This interesting booklet covers every phase 
of correct watering and tells you how easy it is to have RAIN when- 
ever and wherever you want it. You'll discover why successful nurs- 
erymen make money by depending on Skinner System to protect them 
from drought and frost dangers. Increased profits make it easy to own 


Name 
Address . - catiaaa 7 on 
The SKINNER IRRIGATION CO.. 467 Canal St.. TROY, OHIO 


DONT DELAY! CLIP THIS AD AND MAIL IT TODAY! 








LABELS "RED STAR" RAFFIA 


Prices per Ib 


Prices per Ib. 
FOR lib. & up.20¢ 100 Ibs. and up I3e 
10 lbs. & up.t%e 1 bale (225 Ibs.). .10%e 
10%Ge 


25 lbs. &up.he 3 bales 


NURSERYMEN | | *Si5E Seo 


Dyed Rafa in fifteen good colors 
THE Genuine Reed in all sizes 
Send for latest price list 


wae THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO 
irect Importers of Raffia 


DERRY, N. H. DRESHER, PA. 
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NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 








Results achieved by this germ-killing 
tape prove the effectiveness of 
Nurseryman’s Tape in reducing 
knots and malformations among 
piece-root grafts. No danger of gir- 
dling as the air-tight spiral wrapping 
decomposes in ample time. 


If other nurserymen can gain im- 
provements in stand ranging from 
65% to 75%, so can you! Send for 
samples and prices. 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK,N. J. 


The NEW Wooden nk Bands 


Left: Our young Aster plants at 
West Chicago grown in 2 in. 


~a mee! ‘ : 
ec. : Bands. Note Bands are bottom- 
Of Particular Interest | Tit TAY less, The roots that curl in the 
=. “ ‘oe bottom of a pot are here left free 
to the i . r wu to take immediate hold of the 
A CG \ a 2 a fresh soil. 

Progressive ; Soe ' oes CANADIAN CUSTOMERS: Se- 
rn? cure these bands from our dis- 
+ - pee ee, tributors in Canada, Dale Estate, 

Nurseryman S, eee fh lr Brempeee, Oot 

- oo H ji 


Inexpensive wood plant bands ; 

instead of pots for growing on (aE a ¥ Dig an S gs a. 
perennials. te iy ae S: . ‘ a WEST CHICAGO 

Write fer somples and pri : ILUNOIS 

“Flower Seeds for Nurserymen” 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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